THE LUTHERAN 


“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Coming Activities 


International Youth Activities 


A series of 250 Youth Ralhes in the United States 
and Canada, September 15 to October 1 


A spiritual movement challenging the youth of the Church to 
devote all their energies to the upbuilding of God’s Kingdom 


In Bebalf of War-stricken Missions 


An appeal for money to be gathered for mission 
operations interrupted by the war tn Europe. The 
Lutheran World Convention Committee 1s making 
this appeal “carly this Fall” 


Thirty-four missions staffed by 1,160 missionaries and serving 
525,000 members are involved 


The Tnelfth Biennial Convention 


Representatives of thirty-one Synods will assemble at 
Omaha, Nebraska, October 9-15 


Business of great present and future significance mill receive 


consideration 


Prayer, Study and Co-operation are called for 
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College Thaining Completed 


Lenoir Rhyne, Roanoke, Gettysburg, Midland and Marion 
Colleges Grant Diplomas 


Institutions of learning again and again celebrate commencements. 
Even though the college age spans many decades, there is for its students, 
faculty and trustees each year a commencement. 1940, one thanks God, is 
no exception. Our Lutheran schools and others pour into the stream of 
church and state the vigor of young men and women who have had the 
discipline and instruction of higher education. 


ROANOKE 


Tuat curricula of colleges should be 
devised to equip students for the long 
task of educating themselves was em- 
phasized by President Stringfellow 
Barr of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md., in addressing 48 students of 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., during the 
eighty-seventh Commencement exer- 
cises. Other speakers included Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst, class of 1898, of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Eastern North 
Carolina; Dr. Hajime Inadomi, class of 
1918, headmaster of Kyushu Gakuin, 
Lutheran Boys’ School, Kumamoto, 
Japan; and Stuart T. Saunders, class 
of 1930, assistant general counsel for 
the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

With his address built around the 
theme of the need for graduates and 
all persons to read “some very great 
books, some very revealing ones,” Pres- 
ident Barr said that “education can 
never be accomplished in four years— 
not even in a life time.” The average 
American college student, President 
Barr continued, reads too much “trash,” 
and cannot participate in a “great con- 
versation begun over three thousand 
years ago and still continuing because 
he doesn’t know what has been dis- 
cussed.” Through books “it is possible 
for us to consult with the greatest 
minds of all times. ... You have all 
centuries, all countries at your disposal 
when you come to consult the wise,” he 
concluded. 


A Vision of Our Task 


In his baccalaureate sermon, Bishop 
Darst maintained that “we must have 
a clear vision of our task as we plan 
for the building of a new world” and 
that “we must realize that our build- 
ing requires foundations as well as 
towers, and that some of us must be 
content to be hidden foundations rather 
than stately towers. There is confusion 
and fear and hate and dreadful war in 
our world today because of our failure 
to build our lives and our nations ac- 
cording to the orderly plans of God,” 
he said. “Our civilization is doomed 
unless we build anew the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Drawing a parallel between his Alma 


Mater and his Lutheran Boys’ School, 
Dr. Inadomi declared that “there is a 
deep appreciation of non-material 
values through a large part of the na- 
tion (Japan), and today there is a 
seriousness about the fundamental im- 
portance of spiritual values. In order 
that a new world may be built on a 
better foundation every nation, all na- 
tions, need to fight against fear, hate, 
greed and self-seeking, which are great 
forces in the hearts of the people,” Dr. 
Inadomi declared at the annual sunset 
vespers on the campus. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the college alumni association on the 
theme of the place of the small college 
in our educational system, Mr. Saunders 
declared the “small college is an in- 
tegral part of our American life—and 
it is here to stay.” 

“No institution that has the glorious 
tradition of our liberal arts college can 
perish, and I say to you that it is alumni 
like you who will keep it from dying,” 
he asserted as he outlined some of the 
attractions of the small college. 

Three Lutheran clergymen in addi- 
tion to Mr. Inadomi were presented 
with the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity: the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, 
president of Marion College and former 
pastor of College Lutheran Church, 
Salem, Va.; the Rev. John W. Shuey, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; and the Rev. Cecil 
C. Hine, New York. City. 

The degree of Doctor of Literature 
went to Frederick Bittle Kegley, 
Wytheville, author of “Kegley’s Vir- 
ginia Frontier,” while the noted car- 
toonist, George McManus, was awarded 
the degree of Doctor Humane Letters. 

Norwoop MippierTon. 


LENOIR RHYNE 


Lenoir RuyNE CouueceE closed a very 
successful school year May 28 with the 
largest graduating class in her history 
on the eve of her semi-centennial to 
be celebrated next year. 

Commencement Week got under way 
May 24 with a concert under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Kenneth B. Lee. This was 
followed the next night by the Junior- 
Senior Oratorical Contest under the 
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Tue Dominion or Canapa is a de- 
cidedly different country in the year 
1940 from what it was when the first 
Dominion Day was celebrated in 1867. Then it com- 
prised only the four provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, with a small popula- 
tion. The western part of the country was almost un- 
known. Today these western plains have been populated. 
and have become the greatest wheat producing lands in 
the world. Canada now consists of nine provinces and 
the district of Yukon, with a population of twelve mil- 
lion people, acknowledging allegiance to one king and 
one empire. The Dominion Day should be a time of 
great national joy and thanksgiving. 


Of Varied Resources 


In this Canada of ours there are vast natural re- 
sources, many of which have as yet been untapped. Its 
mines, agricultural lands, its fishing grounds, its manu- 
facturing areas, have brought Canada to the forefront 
of the producing nations of the world. Canadians believe 
that they have the finest country in the world, and they 
would greatly desire to live in peace so that they may 
develop the great resources of their nation. However, 
when their freedom and liberty are at stake they pro- 
claim themselves ready to make great sacrifices to fight 
long and well, in order that liberty and freedom may 
not be lost. They realize that their country is a vast 
storehouse and that there are many countries that 
would like to have that storehouse for themselves. But 
Canadians are determined that no country shall abuse 
this storehouse for selfish gains. It must be admin- 
istered by Canadians and its produce used for the better- 
ment of mankind, and not for the selfish dictates of 
those who would rule the world by force and hate. 

In Canada there is freedom, and every Canadian 
worthy of the name believes in that freedom. He would 
not want to live under a government where freedom 
of speech and liberty of action were denied him. Under 
such conditions he would be unable to breathe, and 
would suffocate. 

Because of this freedom every person in Canada has 
equal opportunities. The lowliest can rise to the highest 
position in the land, that of Prime Minister, if he has 
the abilities and the talents to strive for that office. 
Every child can go to school and be treated the same 
as every other child here. Canadians do not believe 
in class distinctions. In business life men and women 
compete in equal degree, and the measure of success 
depends upon the abilities which the person has and not 
upon the fact that he or she may belong to a certain 
class of sciety. That is freedom that we as freedom 
loving people must have, and that is the freedom for 
which we will give our all, if that should be required. 


The Poor Being the Great 


Some of the great leaders of the nation, in its business 
life, its political life, its educational life, its religious life, 


This Canada of Ours 


(July 1, Dominion Day) 
By DoucLas Conrap 


have come from very humble homes. 
They were able to attain unto their 
exalted position because Canada is 
a free country, with equal opportunities for all. Their 
greatness was not determined by the fact that they 
came from a particular class of society. They had 
learned the lesson that true greatness comes from 
lowly living and humble hearts. It is because there have 
been men and women like that in Canada, that she has 
had a voice in the affairs of the world, and her voice is 
listened to with respect and admiration. 

Because Canada loves freedom, she has always treas- 
ured the Christian religion. That does not mean that 
every individual in the country is a Christian, but it 
does mean that Canadian people as a whole realize that 
the hope of the world is in Christianity, and not in any 
man-made doctrines. People are free to worship in 
their own way, and no one church has power over any 
other church or group. 


Freedom of Worship 

The church is not persecuted, and each and every 
person can go to his respective house of worship on the 
Lord’s Day and worship as he desires, without thought 
of hindrance from anyone. Many times we do not 
appreciate this freedom of worship as we should, and 
that is evidenced by the large numbers who absent 
themselves from the worship of God in His house. 
Because we have freedom we are ready to take much 
for granted and forget our duties and responsibilities. 
Only as a country becomes a Christian nation, not only 
in name, but also in fact, will it be able to survive amid 
all the troubles and strife of the world of today. Only 
as Christian people practice their Christianity and do 
not forget the power of prayer and a life of communion 
and fellowship with the living Christ, will the country 
of which they are a part really become a Christian 
nation and be an example of right and justice to all the 
other nations of the world. Canada has the chance to 
become such a nation, and we hope and pray that as on 
this lst of July, 1940, we celebrate another Dominion 
Day, the hearts of all the people of this vast country 
may be moved to prayer to Almighty God that we may 
become such a nation and show real world leadership. 

As we celebrate the birthday of our nation, our 
thoughts also turn to that great neighbor to the south 
of us, who also celebrates her birthday within a few 
days of our own. Her ideals, her hopes, her aspirations 
are identified with ours. Freedom and liberty have been 
purchased and won, and are also her proud possession. 
For more than 125 years these two nations have lived 
alongside one another with an unfortified border of over 
three thousand miles, with no thought of going to war 
against each other, an object lesson that the whole world 
might well copy. As our American cousins celebrate 
their Independence Day, we, in Canada, salute the 
United States of America and hope and pray that the 
freedom and liberty and justice which both nations en- 
joy may never depart from off the face of the earth. 
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Ihe laren in The News 


Eighty Years of Augustana 

A BRAVE PASTOR and his brave wife set out from 
Sweden nearly a century ago. Among their six chil- 
dren were four-month-old twins. It was a long sea 
journey to America for the Rev. Lars Paul Esbjorn and 
his family. One of the twins died at sea, and the other 
as the family traveled westward across this country. 

There wasn’t another Swedish Lutheran pastor in 
America in 1850. Pastor Esbjorn was offered support 
by a Reformed church group, but he felt he had a 
different calling. No support had been promised him 
from Sweden, and he had not been summoned by any 
established congregation in America. But in Andover, 
Illinois, he persuaded five men and three women to 
form a congregation. 

This Muhlenberg of the Swedish Lutherans found 
many Scandinavian settlers needing the Church’s min- 
istry. He persuaded other pastors to come from the Old 
World. He extended the work gradually from one 
settlement to another. By 1860 the Scandinavian pas- 
tors in the Middle West felt a need for their own college 
and their own church organization. Forty delegates, on 
June 5, formed the Augustana Synod, and founded the 
college and seminary now located at Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

This month Augustana celebrates its eightieth birth- 
day. It numbers 256,000 confirmed members now, in 
1,200 congregations. It has five colleges, twelve chil- 
dren’s homes, a strong publishing house, vigorous foreign 
and home missions. It is a part of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, and an active participant in the work 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

Augustana is no longer a foreign language synod, but 
still possesses the good qualities of its Swedish ancestry. 


Should We Be Happy? 

WITH so many people in trouble, has anyone a right 
to be happy today? Ilion T. Jones, writing in The Pres- 
byterian Tribune, asks the question. 

Millions are now enduring misfortunes and sorrows, 
injustices and hardships. Even in normal times the dis- 
ease, poverty, ignorance, superstition and injustice of 
the world exceed any description. 

Others live in comparative abundance, with major 
wants supplied, incomes relatively stable, positions 
secure, firesides protected. Do these others commit sin 
if they laugh, sing, smile, whistle, or spend money on 
themselves, while brothers are bearing heavy crosses? 

Dr. Jones believes that Jesus and His disciples lived 
in dark and trying times, but were not despondent. They 
were a most joyful group. Perhaps the fortunate people 
today have an obligation to be happy in an unhappy 
world. They ought to be happy over what they can do 
and not miserable for what they can’t do. 

We ought to dedicate a part of our national energy, 
income, time, thought, dreams, and prayers to help the 
rest of the world, but we must spend part of our re- 
sources on ourselves. And after we have solved the 
problem of how much belongs to each, we ought to be 
happy. “Americans ought to be a great reservoir of 
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warmth and laughter, joy, faith, courage, and hope, on 
which the world can draw,” Dr. Jones concludes. 


Hopes Survive 

TuosE who have labored in recent years to create a 
World Council of Churches are still optimistic about the 
prospects. Sixty church bodies have definitely joined 
the World Council. 

Through its central office in Geneva, the provisional 
committee of the World Council is maintaining an inter- 
national information service which furnishes facts re- 
garding the experiences of Christians in the warring 
countries. : 

Some aid is being extended through the council to 
war victims. Primarily the council strives during this 
period to keep unbroken the ties of Christian brother- 
hood between peoples at war. 

Study conferences of small groups of clergymen in 
England, France, Germany, and neutral countries of 
Europe have been held to discuss reports on important 
subjects. The reports are exchanged from one country 
to another through the office in Geneva. 


Puffed Up Americans 

“THe great enemy of Christendom in our country is 
not the totalitarianism of Europe, but the pharisaism at 
home,” writes Alvin N. Rogness in the Lutheran Herald. 

“The greater the havoc of hatred and greed abroad, 
the more incisive will be the attacks of pride and com- 
placency within our shores. At no time does the old 
Adam thrive so well as during those periods when he 
can divert our attention to the sins of others. Already 
we are well on the way to a fatal national inflation. We 
pour out our invectives against the monsters of Europe, 
and parade smugly about in our angelic robes of liberty 
and democracy.” Some little rootlet of the present world 
scourge may actually be twined around our own hearts, 
drawing venom to feed the poisoned flow in the world 
stream, the writer warns. “Each man, of course, has 
some sense of justice. He is not blind to flagrant viola- 
tions of rights and promises. But to be a judge of man- 
kind in the deepest and profoundest sense requires 
omniscience. God reserves this role for Himself.” 


Seven Get Away 


“You missed seven out of ten,” bartenders are being 
warned in Minneapolis. “Out of every ten people who 
drink beer, you see three frequently, you see seven only 
now and then.” Unfortunately there is small hope of 
increasing sales among the three regular customers, as 
they may be presumed to be at the saturation point. 
But the other seven must be stimulated. “Your other 
group of customers far outnumber your first group, but 
you don’t see them as often. They don’t drink enough 
beer from week to week to be anybody’s customer. They 
drop in now and then when they are with a friend or 
because they want to meet a friend.” And so they must 
be the target of a new crusade. The bartender must be 
a missionary among those who aren’t thirsty. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.rus F. SEEBACH 


Saluting the Flag is now a requirement in all public 
schools. This action by the nation’s Supreme Court is 
not altogether surprising, though it is rather an abrupt 
departure from the spirit of the Court’s allowance to 
the chief offenders in this case, Jehovah’s Witnesses, of 
imposing their literature on the public. This latest act 
of compulsion, says Justice Stone, the lone opponent 
of the action of the Supreme Bench, “is unique in the 
history of Anglo-American legislation. . . . It does more 
than suppress freedom of speech and more than pro- 
hibit the free exercise of religion, which concededly 
are forbidden by the First Amendment and are viola- 
tions of the liberty guaranteed by the fourteenth.” The 
Supreme Court, which has already shown its deference 
to severe political pressure, has now gone a step farther 
in its submission to the coercion of poorly directed pas- 
sion and prejudice that present themselves in the guise 
of patriotism. Breaking down safeguards to hard-earned 
liberties has an uncomfortable way of coming back to 
rest on the shoulders of those who invoke it in time of 
hysteria. In this event also it offers a splendid chance 
to a disagreeable and bumptious group to pose under 
a shining crown of martyrdom. Incidentally, we have 
learned that the Supreme Court is “all too human,” 
by which, unfortunately, it has lost the value of its 
supposed detachment from the wavering prejudices of 
the masses. 


A Tidal Wave of applications for American citizenship 
has set in since the recently-voiced threat to impose 
strict registration, finger-printing and other restrictions 
on resident aliens. In three days (May 27-29) 2,500 
aliens sought citizenship in the courts of Bronx County, 
N. Y., alone. Of these 60 per cent were applications for 
first papers and 40 per cent for second papers. The 
rush can hardly be classed as an inspiring sight, or evi- 
dence of an upsurge of loyalty to America, in the light 
of the threatened restrictions on alien employment or 
participation in relief. The days of indulgent treatment 
for aliens is over, and should be, in view of the unfair 
advantages taken of easy-going Uncle Sam. If the system 
proposed should work hardship on honest-minded aliens, 
the blame will not rest on our government, but rather 
on the manifestations of treachery and violence within 
our borders by the lands from which these aliens have 
come. 


Conscientious Objectors are receiving increased de- 
nominational consideration. May 25 the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, assembled in Atlantic City, N. J., 
adopted a resolution asking the national government to 
“accord all conscientious objectors the same status as 
that accorded members of the Society of Friends and 
other religious groups.” An action pointing in the same 
direction was taken the week before by the United Lu- 


theran Synod of New York, meeting in New York City, . 


in which it was stated that baptized or confirmed mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church “who feel unwilling for 
conscience’ sake to take human life in war,” might ex- 
press their scruples in a register soon to be set up by 
the synod. On the other hand, the Presbyterian Church 


in the U. S. A., assembled in Rochester, N. Y., had the 
report of its General Council, which sanctioned con- 
scientious objection to war, turned down (May 24) by 
a majority of its commissioners. A later floor vote (May 
27) sustained this action. The United Presbyterians, 
meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. (May 27), defeated a resolu- 
tion asking government protection for conscientious 
objectors on the ground that “it was not commensurate 
with the historic and creedal position of the church.” 
If national authorities are being disturbed by the growth 
of conscientious objection, they should remember the 
concerted action of the chief nations after the World 
War to “outlaw war.” What nations have forgotten or 
flouted some of their citizens are remembering and act- 
ing upon. However, conscientious objectors would hold 
a more defensible position if they stood away from the 
storm shelter of denominational protection. Conscience 
is an individual matter. 


A Late Report from Tsingtao indicates “the appear- 
ance of anti-American propaganda in the Japanese-con- 
trolled Chinese press” of that region. This seems to be an 
extension of the anti-British movement, for reasons that 
are not hard to understand; but the more direct causes 
are naturally to be found in our nation’s denunciation 
of the Japanese-American trade treaty and our more 
recent comments on Japan’s dubious attitude toward 
the Netherlands’ East Indies possessions. Some time 
ago the writer received clippings from a Tsingtao jour- 
nal, which presented a tentative suggestion from Tokyo 
that a 10,000,000-yen fund might be extended to Amer- 
ican Missionary enterprises in China, particularly in 
Tsingtao. This “offer” the missionaries could hardly 
receive with gratitude, since acceptance would not only 
control their efforts, but would also destroy their in- 
fluence with the Chinese. These seemingly contradictory 
actions on the part of Japan are complementary parts 
of her determination to dominate every activity in that 
region. For us it has special value because of the pres- 
ence of our important missionary operations in that 
territory. 


Italy, Which Has for some time given itself to plan 
to begin to commence to get ready to start something, 
has at last surprised itself by getting started. There is 
still a question whether the step was taken on its own 
initiative. However, it was done (June 10) with many 
swelling words by Mussolini, but not before the nation 
had been subjected to the contempt of a self-respecting 
world by the wearisome and continuous contradiction 
of the words and actions of its self-appointed spokesmen. 
It is to be hoped that now a deafened world may be 
allowed to experience what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
expressed so feelingly and aptly for himself in “The 
Music Grinders”: “And silence, like a poultice, comes 
to heal the blows of sound”; but it is to be feared that 
Mussolini’s “gas” barrage will continue, if only from 
pure habit. As an afterthought, can Mussolini be sure 
it is safe to venture out of his backyard? Or, if it proves 
to be, can he be sure he will get what he asks for? 
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Agents in Reconciliation 
Prof. E. E. Flack Points to the Church’s Duties and Ways of Work 


“He HATH given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
Or, as Paul states elsewhere, “It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
While God acted in history to reconcile the world 
through Christ, He is ever busy with the subjective 
side of His redeeming work through the Means of Grace 
committed to the church. In accordance with His divine 
economy, He has appointed the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion in the church to entreat men to become reconciled 
to God. Herein lies the very essence of Evangelism. 


Properly Organized 

Significant are the words which Paul employs to 
describe his thought concerning the continued action of 
God within which the ministry serves. God has de- 
posited with us a gift, committed to us a word, en- 
trusted to us a declaration by which He officially invites 
men to become reconciled to Him through faith. In the 
extension of His redemptive work we conduct Christ’s 
cause. We entreat men in His stead. We are witnesses 
of His redeeming work, the instruments of His abiding 
love. God has no other way to reclaim the world. 

In a recent train wreck in which a number of people, 
including the engineer and fireman, were fatally or 
severely injured, there figured an eminent surgeon who 
at the time of the accident was riding in a rear coach 
of the train. When his presence was discovered, he was 
rushed to the front of the wrecked flier, where beside 
the overturned engine lay the bruised, broken, and 
burned bodies of the trainmen. As he stood there ap- 
parently helpless to relieve the situation, he was asked, 
“Doctor, could you save their lives?” Anxiously he 
answered, “Yes, if only I had my instruments.” 

In a far deeper sense we are God’s chosen instru- 
ments to save souls that lie shattered in the wreckage 
of sin. In the work of redemption we serve not by 
human power or might, but solely within the action of 
the Spirit of God, Who is continuously engaged in the 
process of reconciling men unto Himself. He is now 
operating through Evangelism, Inner Missions, Social 
Action, and every other avenue of the Church’s min- 
istry of the Word. 


Equipped to Serve 

The office which men occupy in the ministration of 
reconciliation, according to Paul, is that of ambassadors. 
How appropriate the pattern! When a man goes as an 
envoy to another land, he first receives a commission 
from his sovereign. As he goes he carries with dignity 
and authority the credentials of his office. Under his 
commission he establishes friendly relations between 
the governments involved, and so long as he serves in 
that capacity those governments are at peace. But his 
departure from the foreign diplomatic chambers signifies 
that relations are severed. While in his office he is 
responsible for studying situations, assembling data, 
observing developments, and in every way upholding 
and exalting the sovereign whom he represents. The 
high office he holds embraces both individual and social 
responsibilities. He never speaks or acts officially for 
himself, but always for his king and country. 


So we are ambassadors for Christ. We are commis- 
sioned by Him to administer the Means of Grace to 
men, ‘to carry with due dignity and authority His recon- 
ciling Word. We are His personal representatives, min- 
isters plenipotentiary, if you please, to act officially for 
Him in entreating men to become reconciled to God. 
While we bear to men a revealed message, we are 
responsible as ambassadors for the study of human 
relations, the assembling of vital facts, and the co- 
ordination of the interests of the Kingdom with the 
orders set up in human society, the family, the state, 
and the church. 

The gift entrusted to the ministry belongs in reality 
to the whole church. Wherever human testimony estab- 
lishes relations between God and men, there is the 
church. It is this functioning, the administering of 
reconciling grace through Word and Sacrament, that 
maintains the church; for it is by these Means of Grace 
alone that the Holy Spirit, according to Luther, “calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian 
Church on earth, and preserves it in union with Jesus 
Christ in the one true faith .. .” 


More Than a Word 

This word of reconciliation, of which Paul speaks, 
like the word of the Cross, is the declaration of grace, 
the whole counsel of God. It is more than a word, it is 
a happening, an action of God into which by faith we 
are drawn. Here is the point at which the Kingdom of 
God comes. And it comes in no other way for us than 
through the divinely appointed processes of reconcilia- 
tion, justification, and sanctification. The making of 
social adjustments, the institution of legislative meas- 
ures, and the amelioration of outward conditions, which 
are by no means to be despised but incessantly encour- 
aged, are always subservient to the establishment of 
the righteousness of faith and the love of God within 
the hearts of men. This is the primary function of the 
church. 

Some weeks ago Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
was invited to deliver an address at a convention of his 
denomination in a distant city, but, unable to leave his 
post in Washington, he dispatched to the assembly a 
significant message, the substance of which was this: 
“The thoughts of the people are centered these days 
upon social and economic subjects. There is no lack 
of machinery to deal adequately with these. . . . The 
church has a far higher mission. It stands for spiritual 
cleansing and all the high services that flow therefrom. 
I consider it to be the highest duty to magnify the New 
Testament-defined mission of the Church. The specific 
duty of the church is to lift up Christ as Saviour and 
Lord.” Such is the discriminating judgment of the lead- 
ing representative of the highest court in the land. 


Not an Observer 
In asserting that the singular mission of the church, 
according to New Testament revelation, is to administer 
the reconciling grace of God, are we suggesting that she 
should serve only in her limited circle apart from the 
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arena of conflict with social complexities out in the 
world? By no means. Rather are we insisting that since 
she is equipped above every other form of fellowship 
with the explosive power of the Gospel of redeeming 
love, she should all the more courageously carry that 
Gospel into the struggle with and for the seething 
masses of humanity. What weapon is greater than the 
Word of God, which is “quick and powerful and sharper 
than any two-edged sword... .”? Paul was convinced 
that there was none greater, for he says, “The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds .. .” And there are 
gigantic strongholds of demonic forces that somehow 
must crumble if our modern civilization is to be saved 
from disintegration. 


Alone Able 

The most effective ferment in human society is the 
leaven of love and forgiveness, which society so sorely 
needs. This the church alone administers through Word 
and Sacrament. The Word generates grace, power, and 
gratitude. It incites to action. It produces righteous- 
ness through faith. It motivates and empowers men 
to produce changes in the social order as they seek to 
bring it into closer harmony with the will of God. It is 
forgiveness, after all, that gives us our tasks. Where 
there is forgiveness, there is social adjustment. With 
_ keen social discernment Reinhold Niebuhr has recently 
said, “The tragic character of contemporary history 
may give the basic affirmations of the Christian faith a 
new relevance which they have not had for modern 
man.” 

The hopeful sign for our day is the fact that there are 
many men in the church whose insights into the mean- 
ing of grace, redemption, forgiveness, justification, sanc- 
tification, and other basic affirmations of the faith are 
finding fresh expression in human relations. 

What is needed in the church above everything else 
is for men to allow themselves to be drawn into the 
world-reconciling activity of God, Who in the risen and 
exalted Christ is present with His people in the promo- 
tion of His Kingdom among men. No man can truly 
have the love of God in his heart and fail to make his 
presence felt for good in the community in which he 
lives. The failures after all the centuries to effect recon- 
ciliation among men lie not in any limitations in God, 
but in the fact that the channels of love between man 
and his neighbor have been turned into cesspools of 
selfishness, indifference and sin. 


Who Is Active 


But in spite of the seeming indifference to the great 
social needs of men which the church has manifested, 
it is estimated that ninety per cent of the daily con- 
structive social service of the land is done directly or 
indirectly through Christian influence by those who 
have been drawn into the service of God in their respec- 
tive pursuits in life. All through the history of the 
church her faithful members have been the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth, leavening society by 
preaching and teaching the Word of God; establishing 
schools for the dissemination of truth; founding hos- 
-pitals, orphans’ homes, homes for the aged, and kindred 
eleemosynary institutions; helping to crystallize con- 
structive social legislation; crusading against race and 
class struggle, vice, crime, and all other expressions of 
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sin in society; and challenging every institution and 
agency devoted to human welfare to a higher and more 
effective service. The church as the conscience of so- 
ciety is the bearer of the reconciling Word by which 
love to God and to neighbor is engendered. To that 
exalted service she must ever be true or else suffer the 
loss of her prestige and power. 


Hard to Adjust 

The problem of relating the Kingdom of Christ, which 
is not of this world, to the social order in which men 
live as citizens places the church in a difficult dilemma. 
Paul recognizes the persistent paradox when he char- 
acterizes the ministers of reconciliation ‘‘as deceivers, 
yet true; as unknown, yet well known; as dying, and 
behold we live ... as having nothing, yet possessing all 
things.” Nevertheless, he counts every opportunity as 
favorable for service as a fellow worker of God. We, 
too, as Christian believers, face the paradox of life in a 
world of sin as we engage in God’s service as His fellow 
workers. Pertinently Dr. W. H. Greever suggests, “The 
work of the Lord is more a work with than for the Lord. 

. Through Christ and His Spirit men become one 
with God in purpose, motive, and principle. This is a 
partnership of life itself, to which God pledges all of 
His infinite resources, and to which man consecrates 
himself and all that he possesses.” 

In the final analysis, the ministry of reconciliation is 
intensely personal. Moffatt brings out this truth in his 
translation, “He entrusted me with the message of recon- 
ciliation.” God singles out men to work with Him in 
particular ways. He sanctifies every calling. He blesses 
every act of love. He counts as personal every service 
performed for our fellowmen in Jesus’ name. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these ...” Here in the heart and hand of Christ lie all 
three aspects of our service in Social Missions, Evan- 
gelism, Inner Missions, Social Action. We receive our 
service at His hand. [THE Env] 


FOR DIVINE GUIDANCE 
By J. Edwin Hanthorn 


O Gop, let those of us who know the Way 

Prepare and help the others for the Day— 

The Day when all our hearts will fill with gladness 
And cast away will be our earthly madness. 


For Christ has sacrificed His very life 

That we may never know the ugly strife 

That sinners unrepented ever suffer, 

With roughened hearts becoming ever rougher. 


Permit us not to waste the things He did 
By taking up the Devil’s tempting bid, 
But rather to revere and tell the story 
Of Jesus on the Cross—so red and gory. 


And let us help the Kingdom up above 

To thrive and multiply through brother love. 
We ask that these things to us all be granted 
And in our hearts the seeds of God be planted. 


[The above poem was written by J. Edwin Hanthorn, a senior at Ohio 
ae and used by him at a meeting of the Student Fellow- 
ship \. 


ONLY GOD FORGETS 


From the Evangelical Christian, Toronto, Canada 


“Not one of them is forgotten before God” Luke 12 :6. 
“Their sins and iniquities will I remember no more” 
Heb. 10:17. 


THE ONLY THING God forgets is the sins of the re- 
deemed. Blessed thought! The first text of this brief 
meditation (see Luke 12 :6) tells us that God never for- 
gets the needs of His people. The words were spoken 
by our Lord in connection with His story of the two 
sparrows sold for a farthing. But not even a sparrow 
was forgotten before God. The great mind and the 
greater heart of the Infinite take cognizance of the needs 
of the humblest of His creatures so that not one of 
them is forgotten. 

Psychologists tell us that nothing we have experienced 
is ever really forgotten by us. Perhaps that is true. We 
do know, however, that the human mind has a strange 
faculty of failing to remember, which for all practical 
purposes in this workaday world is much the same as 
forgetting. But with God it is different. The vast 
machinery of the universe comprehending stars literally 
without number moves majestically on, and yet not one 
unit of the gigantic machine is ever absent from the 
mind of God or allowed to go its own way. He does not 
think the system, but the star; nor does He think of the 
millions of earth’s inhabitants as such, but of the man. 
He knows us by name. He knows the street we live on 
and the number of our house, and down to the minutest 
detail of all that affects the universe or those who in- 
habit it, God knows it all. Or, transcendent thought! The 
mind that never forgets—who can fathom it? 

But our subject is the forgetfulness of God. That is 
only equalled by the memory of God. If we marvel at 
the one, we stand in awe at the other. Think of it, ye 
hearts that are harried by care and remorse over the 
past, who find your nights a terror haunted by the 
memory of that which you fain would forget. You can- 
not wipe from your mind the consciousness of your sins, 
but God can forget them, and if you can only be seized 
with that thought, why then should you remember 
them? There is no man living who would not willingly 
forget much of the past. Multitudes in every age have 
longed with a passionate longing to drink from some 
waters of Lethe that would wipe forever from their 
memories the sins of other days that cast their shadow 
over their lives. But what man cannot do, God can. 
That is the glory of the Gospel. When man despairs of 
his sin it is because he will not believe that God can 
blot it out as though it never existed and remember it 
no more. The Scriptures are never given to exaggera- 
tion. They state facts as they are and present the very 
essence of Truth. When God justifies a sinner who 
believes in the Lord Jesus Christ He says that his sins 
and iniquities He will remember no more. (See Hebrews 
10:17.) When someone asks us if we remember this 
thing or that, and we say we do not, it means that so 
far as we are concerned the incident never happened 
since it is not registered in our conscious memory. That 
is what God does with our sins. Perhaps we shall one 
day see this as the greatest manifestation of Divine 
Grace. God has expunged the record. He has removed 
the blot. He has left the page white and unstained. Oh, 
blessed forgetfulness of God! 


THE LUTHERAN 


See: SOLA 


Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in 
trouble; incline thine ear unto me: in the day when 
I call answer me speedily. Psalm 102: 2 


“Feeble, helpless, how shall I 

Learn to live and learn to die? 
Who, O God, my guide shall be? 
Who shall lead Thy child to Thee?” 


* * * 


Remove not the old landmark; and enter not into 
the fields of the fatherless: for their redeemer is 
mighty; he shall plead their cause with thee. 

Proverbs 23: 10, 11 


“The house of every one is to him as his castle and 
fortress, as well for his defence against injury and 
violence, as for his repose.” 


* * * 


Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. 
Esther 5: 13 


“One thing pride has, which no other vice that I know 
of has; it is an enemy to itself; and a proud man cannot 
endure to see pride in another.” 


* * * 


But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, 
to save much people alive. Genesis 50: 20 


“The sparrows of the air of small account: 
Our God doth view 

Whether they fall or mount— 
He guards us too.” 


* * * 


Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. Matthew 5: 16 

“He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre and enjoy bright day; 


But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoyghts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun.” 


* * * 


Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. II Timothy 2: 15 


“Truth, by whosoever spoken, comes from God. It is, 
in short, a divine essence.” 


* * * 


Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may consume it upon your lusts. James 4:3 


“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit, 
By losing of our prayers.” 
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Bnd Be a hons 


Recently we watched the parents of a child who could 
creep but who had not yet learned to walk. For the 
progress he could thus make his mother was obviously 
proud even though it required her constant watchful- 
ness. She did not lose sight of him for a minute. In some 
such way our Lord is at hand as we creep along among 
the earth’s follies and lures. A prayer brings His help 
in every time of need. 


Has it occurred to you that our religion puts a value 
on conserving the achievements of each generation to 
those that follow? In the ancient Jewish arrangement 
of property the fields assigned to families were pro- 
tected by furrows and boundary stones from “claim 
jumping.” Such protection of physical ownership en- 
couraged not only honesty but thrift. 


He had everything he had wished for except a bend 
in one Jew’s back, has been said of Haman. The king’s 
favorite, with access to the honors and riches of an 
empire, deemed the refusal of Mordecai to make an 
obeisance to him as he walked into the palace an insult. 
The foolishness of pride is seen in its effects on people. 
Maintaining a front often mortgages the back. 


The old saying, “One man and God is a majority,” 
probably had its origin in the providential escape of the 
victim of some plot. In American history the story is 
related that a note sent to a British general, warning 
him of the move of the patriot army, was not promptly 
read by its recipient and Washington thus had time to 
extricate his troops from capture. 


A hymn we learned to sing in boyhood has as its first 
line, “Let the lower lights be burning; send a gleam 
across the wave.” At first we could not interpret the 
preference of the poet for the “lower lights.” Later we 
learned of the guidance needed by sailors when a near- 
by rocky coast must be avoided. Remote leaders and 
guides have their place, but often the candle in hand 
equals a star in the sky. 


Paul’s love for his young disciple, Timothy, must have 
been marvelous to both of them. Certainly the storm- 


‘harassed, pagan-persecuted missioner to the Gentiles 


had no selfish limits. The Lord, “whom he saw as one 
born out of due time,” he revealed to Timothy so com- 
pletely that he could tell the young Christian to aim at 
nothing less than divine approval. 


The tender care of God for His children has the guid- 
ance of His infinite intelligence. Our own minds are 
limited and our desires whimsical, selfish, unjust, and 


- finally harmful to all concerned. It is thus an act of 


supreme love for those who pray, that improper petitions 
are not granted by Him to Whom they are addressed. 
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THIS IS OUR FATHER’S WORLD 


“This is our Father’s world, 

And to our listening ears 

All nature sings, and round us rings 
The music of the spheres. 

This is our Father’s world, 
We rest us in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas— 
His hand the wonders wrought. 


“This is our Father’s world, 

The birds their carols raise, 

The morning light, the lily white, 
Declare their Maker’s praise. 

This is our Father’s world, 
He shines in all that’s fair; 

In the rustling grass we hear Him pass, 
He speaks to us everywhere. 


“This is our Father’s world, 

Oh let us ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 

This is our Father’s world, 
The battle is not done, 

Jesus Who died shall be satisfied, 
And earth and heaven be one.” 


The verses above were used by Dr. David A. Davy in 
a Memorial Day address. As the conclusion of his speech 
Dr. Davy quoted Alexander Blackburn’s stanzas, now 
strikingly appropriate, on “What Makes a Nation 
Great?” 


WHAT MAKES A NATION 
GREAT? 


“Not serried ranks with flags unfurled, 
Not armored ships that gird the world, 
Not hoarded wealth nor busy mills, 
Not cattle on a thousand hills, 


chal 


Not sages wise, nor schools nor laws, 
Not boasted deeds in freedom’s cause; 
All these may be, and yet the state 

In eye of God be far from great. 


“That land is great which knows the Lord. 
Whose songs are guided by His word; 
Where justice rules ’twixt man and man, 
Where love controls in art and plan; 


Where, breathing in his native air, 

Each soul finds joy in praise and prayer— 
Thus may our country, good and great 
Be God’s delight—man’s best estate.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 
Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible...............0.0..... 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


JUST TO PROVE that more subjects than one can be 
discussed for our readers’ interest in this issue, we give 
passing attention to that about which Mark Twain once 
commented cynically, the weather. There have been 
numerous complaints about it in recent weeks. The 
temperature in 1940’s May and early June was below 
average height on the thermometer, and the quantity 
of rainfall was above normal. Farmers were delayed in 
planting, and yet fields and orchards did not put on 
their garb of blossoms “on time.” Various reasons for 
the combination of too much rain and too little heat 
were advanced, but only chronic melancholiacs got any 
satisfaction out of Dame Nature’s temporary departure 
from her supposed routine. 


STRICTLY ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE 

NATURE ON THE bases of averages has an excellent 
reputation for dependability. Therefore, qualified ob- 
servers can predict the hour of sunrise on any given 
date, and even eclipses are announced well in advance 
of their happening. The orderly procession of the stars 
in their courses has enabled ships to map their courses 
across the trackless seas, and on land the compass is 
the reliance of the traveler. Uncertainty and irregu- 
larity are largely characteristic of human habits and 
interpretations. 

But even mankind has respect for rules and some 
regard for regulations. There is a tendency among 
people toward repetition and the establishing of pro- 
grams of action and schedules of activities. We venture 
the suggestion that this preference for routine is a 
universal quality because it represents the development 
of attributes implanted in us by our Creator. It is the 
faint reflection, as it were, of the knowledge, purity and 
holiness which are His endowments of the creature made 
in His image. 

Having thus prepared you, we plunge recklessly into 
the announcement that on June 26 the national con- 
vention of the Republican Party will have been in 
session two days in this City of Brotherly Love. There 
may be those in the United States of America who 
gravely doubt the possibility of any good thing coming 
out of Philadelphia during the week of June 24. Some 
of them have full confidence in Chicago. We do not 
plan an argument with them; what we do maintain 
is a quality of sanctity for the law that once every 
four years the citizens of the United States shall 
engage in a general election. We make that naive as- 
sertion because of the fixation of our elections. We 
deem the entrustment of government, of which our 
elections are the enabling act, to have a kind of divine 
approval. Government’s lowest degree of correctness 
is that form in which all wisdom dwells in a single per- 
son. The progress from that aboriginal state to one in 
which there is periodically a call on all individuals of 
mature and sound minds to determine policies and per- 
sonnel for the civil regime, is to us a journey upward 
toward truth and justice. We deem the American form 
of government superior to that found in Europe, where 
the duration of a party’s power is indefinite. 

Some people will suggest that discovery of any con- 
nection between a party’s nominating convention and 
sanctity requires the employment of imagination and 


the exclusion of reasoning. But we stand stoutly to the 
defense of the American way of timing. These clamor- 
ous, staged, boisterous quadrennial gatherings of party 
delegations have brought forth for the people’s selection 
those national leaders under whom a great nation has 
met industrial, moral and international issues of the 
gravest import, and sooner or later ways have thus been 
found by which the people were enabled to govern 
wisely and with a surpassing degree of equity. 


THE RECORD OF A CENTURY 

Ir was our recent privilege to listen to an address in 
Philadelphia by one of the “Roving Editors” of Readers’ 
Digest, Dr. Barclay Acheson, in which he defended the 
ability of democracy to function successfully in an age 
of machine production and distribution. Dr. Acheson 
cited conditions in the United States of America in 1840, 
when debtors’ prisons, slavery, political corruptions, 
duelling, lotteries, and resort to shot-guns in economic 
disputes were employed. He pointed to the success 
which popular government has achieved in bringing 
reason, good will, and regard for equity unto the realms 
of economic, moral and partisan activities. He compared 
the state of mind existent in America with that which 
is found in governments which enforce the entire 
acquiescence of the people in whatever decision a small 
governing group may make. He recalled that a com- 
mittee in Russia had said to him while discussing what 
should be done for two million “wild children” whose 
relations to their parents had been made null and void 
by Communism:—‘“Your democracy cannot distribute 
equitably the productions of a machine age.” He bade 
his American listeners compare their situation with 
what exists in Russia and elsewhere under a political 
regime less closely related to the will “of the people” 
than is ours by means of periodical elections. 


JULY 1 IN CANADA 

THE LuTHERAN does not forget that July First in 
Canada is Dominion Day, a holiday whose purposes 
resemble those Americans connect most closely with 
July 4. The date commemorates the proclamation in 
1867 of “dominion status” to the greater portion of 
Canada as it is now constituted. The proclamation was 
the “enabling act” of the sovereign Queen Victoria by 
which decisions of the British Parliament relative to the 
provinces became effective. 

We deem it correct to interpret Dominion Day as 
celebrating the conclusion of disputes of jurisdiction by 
which the provinces had been troubled for a long time. 
The first combination consisted of Upper and Lower 
Canada, (meaning Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Later additions to the roll of 
provinces were made, so that the Dominion now consists 
of the four above-named, and Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Yukon and northwest territories. The entire area is 
3,700,000 square miles. The population is 10,376,786. 
Four-fifths of them were born in Canada. Of the re- 
mainder, 1,184,830 came from other British areas, and 
1,122,695 were foreign born. 344,574 of the last were 
born in the United States. 

As to religion, Roman Catholics are two-fifths of the 
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population (4,098,734). Half of them are in the single 
province of Quebec. Greek Catholics, Jews, and Greek 
Orthodox, with those of miscellaneous creeds, add up 
to less than 1,000,000. The Protestant group, United 
Church (Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presby- 
terians), Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists and Lu- 
therans total over half the entire population (5,361,233). 
The Lutherans number 394,194. (The statistics are 
from the Statesman’s Year Book, 1939. The census 
quoted was taken in 1931.) 


Three U. L. C. A. Synods 

Of the United Lutheran Church three synods are 
located in Canada, under the names Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and Manitoba. The name of only the first is 
territorially accurate. Of the: Canada Synod, the 
majority of the congregations are in Ontario. The Mani- 
toba area comprises the enormous stretches of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. None of these western con- 
gregations is old, and in addition their members have 
been heavily taxed by the droughts and dust storms 
that fell upon them. Pastors and people have exhibited 
unexcelled courage in maintaining the ministry of the 
Gospel in that vast area. 

_Nova Scotia’s congregations are found in and near 
Lunenberg city and harbor, in a section of the Dominion 
named after the Duchy of Lunenberg, whence George I 
came to the English throne. The French section of 
Acadia is older and better known by virtue of romantic 
literature, but banks fishermen and Blue Nose sailors 
hail from the harbors of Lunenberg and near-by arms 
of the sea. 

In the main the Lutherans of Canada are immigrants 
from Germany, although the Scandinavians have large 
congregations in the western section, among them most 
of the constituents of the Icelandic Synod. The Canada 
Synod has its largest and most influential congregations 
in Kitchener and the adjoining city, Waterloo. Here a 
theological seminary is located at which pastors are 
trained for service in Canadian congregations. Saska- 
toon Seminary has been founded to make similar pro- 
visions for the Manitoba Synod. 

Canadians are proud of their achievements in de- 
veloping the resources of the provinces that constitute 
the Dominion, and the facts supply a sound basis for 
their championship. They are at the head of the list 
of the dominions that constitute the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, not only by virtue of age, but of 
resources and culture. They enjoy the benefits of fine 
schools, good government, and sturdiness of character. 
It has been our good fortune to enjoy personally the 
hospitality of the Nova Scotia and Canada Synods, and 
our co-laborers have been at conventions of the Mani- 


- toba congregations. 


At present the Dominion of Canada, as a part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, is at war with 
Germany. We in the United States know and respect 
the recognition of “the powers that be” which Canadians 
gave to their government from 1914 to 1918 and now 
again. It is an evidence of the valuation of a good politi- 
cal regime, when those it represents are willing to offer 
their lives and property for its defense. 

July 1 is Dominion Day. We are writing these para- 


-graphs on June 16, when the close of the conflict in 


Europe seems imminent. The anxieties of our brethren 


in the north are sympathetically felt by us all. 
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CLEAR THINKING NEEDED 

AS WOULD BE expected at a time when international 
strife has a daily place in most people’s programs of 
thinking, the individual and his religion is constantly 
entangled with what are chiefly mass issues and mass 
movements. Each person can and does reach certain 
conclusions for himself, but there are also issues that 
very deeply concern him but which he did not originate 
and cannot settle. Yet he will be inevitably affected by 
the outcome of these great movements, which are com- 
monly distinguished as party, class, vocational, national, 
racial and international or inter-racial. He is likely to 
participate in them to the extent of his ability and oppor- 
tunity. He will then “feel deeply” with reference to the 
results of his and his co-workers’ efforts. Success will 
inspire and faiiure depress him. Yet for neither success 
nor failure can he be held individually responsible. 

Group movements into which men put their minds and 
souls do not yield results similar to the profits or losses 
of a business. These can be computed in dollars and 
divided according to ratios of participation. But when 
an army is victorious or defeated, the sense of victory 
or defeat is not distributed among the soldiers. Every 
man in uniform and in the final accounting every non- 
combatant is affected to the extent of his sensibility. 
This accounts for the emotional storm that is aroused 
when great companies of people engage in bitter con- 
troversies. 

This relationship between the individual and his group 
provides one of the baffling and discouraging problems 
in human affairs. It is baffling because it disregards the 
obvious equities for individuals and discouraging be- 
cause it cannot be helped. The only regime in which 
both abstract and corporate justice is found is that 
which our Lord has established. What neither indi- 
vidual nor nation can do is done by our Lord, Who 
knows that sin has created the impossibilities of which 
men and women are both the victims and the com- 
plainants. Our Lord, Who has redeemed us from sin, 
death, and the power of the devil, never loses sight of 
the individual. Grace can be compounded, as it were, 
but not to the loss of the believer. He can reach the 
ear of God from his place in any company and from any 
environment. This is one miracle of grace. 

But this process of conquest is one which involves 
a second coming of our Lord. He will come as judge, 
not as the mediator. Until that final absorption of the 
secular by the eternal, the present disturbed human 
relations will continue. Quite definitely our Lord bade 
His followers ‘travel with patience the earthly pilgrim- 
age, awaiting their passing out of the body into full 
enjoyment of a spiritual regime. Only then would the 
good always prevail. 

It must also be remembered that the state possesses 
power which is applied corporately and not indi- 
vidually. Just where the singular ends and the multiple 
begins cannot be told. But obviously a place exists 
where the individual not only becomes a part of the 
group but lost in it. In that phase of human affairs 
responsibility also shifts to the entity that is composite. 
Thereafter the code of conduct is not simple but com- 
plex. When the state does right all profit. When it does 
wrong all suffer. When nations defy God, “a few” con- 
tinue in His favor as individuals, but for national sins, 
there are national penalties, which like the rain falls 
upon the just and the unjust. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Forward March of Five Synods Reported 


Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
and Wartburg Groups Hold Annual 
Conventions 


Five synods holding their annual conventions in 
recent weeks present reports of these meetings in this 
issue of THE LuTHERAN. More than half a million 
Lutherans are enrolled in these synods. 

The story of these synods is the story that goes on 
all the time. There are no sudden, spectacular events to 
record, but there is steady, patient achievement in 
building the Kingdom through organized effort. 


Nebraska Synod 
by Alfred O. Frank 


Unanimity, good will, spir- 
itual fervor, recognition and 
hospitality were the basic 
chords of the sixty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Synod 
of Nebraska May 20-22. Meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Church, Grand My ee ek Le aed 
Island, Nebr., where C. B. 
Harman, D.D., has ministered 
for the past twenty years, the 
friendly spirit of the pastor was manifested everywhere 
in the cordial hospitality of the people. 

Synod was privileged to have the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the U. L. C. A., to deliver the 
Communion sermon, two morning devotions, and to 
represent the Church at large. He also gave helpful 
answers to questions during the sessions. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Pittsburgh Synod 
by L. W. Rupp 


THE Pittsburgh Synod met 
for the ninety-eighth conven- 
tion in Grace Church, Butler, 
Pa., May 20-23. The congrega- 
tion, of which Robert W. Doty, 
D.D., has been pastor for 
twelve years, rededicated its 
beautiful stone building the 
day preceding. The atmosphere 
of this rededication, carrying 
over into the business of the convention, supplies text 
and theme for a review, first, of the synod’s week, and 
in a following article, of the congregation’s celebration. 
It was the sense of satisfaction that comes as a breathing 
spell when a great job is well done, and when the doer 
is gathering up energy for the greater job to be done. 


The Decade Convention 
It was the second decade since the merging of the two 
(Continued on page 26) 


Ohio Synod 
by Herman L. Gilbert 


For the first time since its 
organization November 4, 1920, 
the Synod of Ohio convened in 
St. Luke’s Church, Youngs- 
town, for the twentieth annual 
meeting of the body, May 20-23. 
Pastor Maynard A. Stull and 
his people provided a. spacious 
and well-appointed edifice and 
proved themselves hospitable 
hosts. A unanimous vote carried the twenty-first an- 
nual convention to First Church, Cincinnati, where 
Pastor A. M. Lutton and his congregation will celebrate 
their centennial in 1941. 

“A Living Theology” provided the convention theme 

(Continued on page 14) 


New York Synod 
by W. C. J. Weidt 


PRELUDE to the 1940 conven- 
tion of the United Synod of 
New York was the meeting of 
the Synod’s Brotherhood which 
opened with Vespers, May 19. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive 
Secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council, addressed the 
gathering on the theme, “Lu- 
therans of the World, Arise!” 

A full day of Brotherhood sessions Monday, together 
with meetings of synodical committees—the Examining, 
Nominating, Foreign Missions, and of the Pastors’ Choir, 
made St. John’s Church, Christopher Street, New York 
City, the host church, an extremely busy place. The 

(Continued on page 18) 


Wartburg Synod 


by K. Bruno Naumann 


Pastors, lay delegates, and 
friends assembled at St. John’s 
Church, Bremen, IIll., May 21- 
23, for the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the Wartburg nan 
Synod and also to assist in the ena pate 
celebration of one hundred nee a ein 
years of Lutheranism in Ran- 
dolph County. To this end Pas- 
tor E. O. Boening and his loyal 
people had been working together for several years. 
Many evidences of wise planning and united effort 
greeted the visitors, the last of which was the installa- 
tion of a $3,000 Wicks pipe organ. 

The routine business of synod was disposed of with 
precision and dispatch. This was expedited by the 
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mimeographed Bulletin of Reports, an 
innovation in the Wartburg Synod. 
Members of the convention were so 
well pleased with this device that they 
voted to continue the practice in 
printed form. Reports of the officers 
revealed that the respective duties had 
been performed faithfully and that the 
life of the churches had been moving 
forward normally. All the officers were 
re-elected: R. R. Belter, D.D., pres- 
ident; the Rev. E. Schmidt, vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. A. Neumann, secretary; 
the Rev. W. E. Kaitschuk, treasurer; 
and the Rev. J. A. Goeken, statistician. 


Tabitha and Nachusa 

Two social mission institutions made 
strong bids for support. Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen, superintendent of Tabitha 
Home, Lincoln, presented the plan of 
raising $100,000 for a much-needed 
building for the aged and for adminis- 
trative offices. Informed members of 
synod assured us that the need is 
urgent, that it dare not be delayed 
longer. Dr. Ritzen has assumed a huge 
assignment in attempting to conduct the 
campaign largely by himself, visiting 
as many of the churches as possible in 
person, and even calling upon indi- 
vidual donors. His zeal and confidence 
made an impression. Mr. John F. 
Schuermann, St. Louis, Mo., spoke in 
the interest of the Nachusa Orphanage. 
His enthusiasm conveyed the spirit with 
which the witness of the Church is 
being carried forward in the interest 
of the children at Nachusa. He re- 
ported that the Brotherhood of the 
Illinois Synod was making fine progress 
in the bond retirement effort. Also it 
was learned that the Wartburg Broth- 
erhood of the Chicago Area was staging 
an auto caravan to the Home on 
Father’s Day and that out of this visit 
something definite could be expected. 


Seminary Merger 
Synod adopted the recommendation 
that the “Executive Committee pro- 
ceed with negotiations with other ex- 
ecutive committees, or properly con- 
stituted committees thereof, on the ter- 
ritory supporting Hamma Divinity 


_ School and the Chicago Lutheran Sem- 
‘inary, looking toward the merger of 


seminaries, to draft a plan of pro- 
cedure for such a merger, submitting 
the same for consideration at the 1941 
conventions of synods.” 


The Luther League 


Churches of the Wartburg Synod are 
located in four states. Hence a Luther 
League of the synod has never been 
organized. An attempt to bring about 
such an organization was made, but 
objections were raised by pastors whose 
Leagues belong to the Luther Leagues 
of the states in which they live. The 


result was that the churches of Chi- 
cago were given permission to form a 
district organization. 


U. L. C. A. Representative 


The genial presence of Pastor K. W. 
Kern was enjoyed. Other than present- 
ing the whole program of the United 
Lutheran Church, he preached at the 
Wednesday Vespers on the subject, 
“According to Your Faith.” In a well- 
chosen manner he told us that faith 
continues to expect the unexpectable. 
Dr. R. R. Belter, president, preached 
the opening sermon and Pastor A. Neu- 
mann delivered the confessional ad- 
dress. The service Thursday night, 
with Pastor R. E. Morack as preacher, 
brought to a close a spirited convention. 

Next year the Wartburg Synod will 
convene in Unity Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., the Rev. Robert Boulton pastor. 


Nebraska Synod 


(Continued from page 12) 


Elections 

The unanimity of the delegates was 
evidenced in the re-election of all of- 
ficers; namely, President, John C. Her- 
shey, D.D.; vice-president, C. B. Har- 
man, D.D.; secretary, T. D. Rinde, D.D.; 
statistician, W. H. Saas; historian, G. K. 
Rubrecht, D.D.; treasurer, Mr. F. E. 
Wood. Also in the election, on the first 
ballot, of all clerical delegates to the 
Omaha National Convention: President 
J. C. Hershey, D.D., Pastors C. B. Har- 
man, D.D., G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., L. H. 
Lesher, D.D., W. H. Saas. Lay dele- 
gates: F. E. Wood, W. F. Kedde, E. T. 
Tramp, Anton Manser, and E. W. 
Augustine. 

Elected to the Executive Committee 
were Pastor W. A. Voss and Mr. Gus 
Prestegaard. 


Convention Highlights 

Highlights of the convention were 
the sermons of Dr. Greever, whose 
deeply spiritual messages permeated the 
entire sessions. At the Communion 
Service he spoke on the text John 2: 
15-17, emphasizing five fundamentals 
on which Jesus desires certainty on the 
part of Christians, namely, “Conviction, 
Confidence, Communion, Consecration 
and Commitment.” Stressing the need 
of personal assurance in our religion 
Dr. Greever said, “Jesus wants us to 
be sure.” 

Ephesians 2: 3, centering his message 
on “the fundamentals of God’s grace,” 
and Acts 2: 4, urging upon the dele- 
gates belief in the “real presence of the 
Holy Spirit” to give the power so hadly 
needed today, were the themes for the 
two morning devotions. 

Another highlight was the Recogni- 
tion Service. This innovation gave spe- 
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cial honor and recognition to seven- 
teen members of synod who had com- 
pleted twenty-five years or more of 
service in the ministry; their service 
totaled 614 years. It was a touching 
sight for the younger men of synod to 
see the line formed by these veterans, 
and to hear a brief review of their 
labors as read by Historian G. K. 
Rubrecht. One of the older veterans 
had been pastor of one of the younger 
veterans, while another had confirmed 
President John C. Hershey. Those hon- 
ored were J. C. Miller, Verdon, 25 
years; P. O. Machetzki, D.D., mission- 
ary in British Guiana, 25; W. H. Traub, 
D.D., Omaha, 27; C. P. Tranberg, Chi- 
cago, 27; W. C. Stump, Omaha, 30; G. 
M. Mendenhall, Ph.D., Sterling, Kan., 
32; W. C. Heidenreich, Oshkosh, 34; 
W. T. Kahse, D.D., Sidney, 35; G. K. 
Rubrecht, D.D., North Platte, 35; C. 
H. B. Lewis, D.D., Fremont, 36; C. B. 
Harman, D.D., Grand Island, 40; P. W. 
H. Frederick, D.D., Fremont, 40; W. I. 
Guss, D.D., Omaha, 41; O. D. Baltzly, 
D.D., Omaha, 44; F. S. Delo, Hardy, 46; 
J. S. Leamer, D.D., Columbus, 45; S. L. 
Keller, Fremont, 52 years. 

Pastors E. C. Mortensen and W. A. 
Voss paid tribute to these men, and 
Pastor W. A. Klink paid special tribute 
to the host pastor, who observed his 
twentieth anniversary in the congre- 
gation at the time of the convention. 
For the younger men of synod, as well 
as those who were honored, the service 
was a tonic stimulating the zeal and 
devotion for further consecration. 

The Ordination Service, ever one of 
inspiration to a convention, saw the 
Rev. Paul Wiegman ordained and the 
Rev. Carl Gigstad licensed for one 
year. 

The sermon by Pastor W. C. Heiden- 
reich, from the text Col. 4:17, was 
deeply spiritual and practical. Out of 
the rich experience of thirty-four years, 
Pastor Heidenreich spoke as a witness, 
and not idealistically. Mr. Wiegman 
will serve the congregation in Tekamah, 
Nebr., and Mr. Gigstad will become the 
regular supply for the congregation in 
Hampton until he finishes his course at 
the seminary. 

Memorial services were held for G. B. 
Weaver, D.D., conducted by Dr. 
Rubrecht and Dr. Frederick. 


Education and Merciful Service 


The institutions of the Church on 
Nebraska territory are Midland Col- 
lege, Western Seminary, and Tabitha 
Home. Midland was represented by 
President F. C. Wiegman, who in char- 
acteristic clarity, spoke of the work of 
the institution. Midland is now the of- 
ficial college of eight western synods, 
has 291 students and a faculty of 23. 
The greatest present problem is that of 
finances. The church college must be 
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maintained if the Church is to be main- 
tained. 

Tabitha Home, the home for 67 aged 
persons and 66 children, under the 
supervision of Dr. M. A. Ritzen, is at 
present in an intensive campaign for 
$100,000 to build a new main building 
imperatively needed. So far the ener- 
getic work of Superintendent Ritzen 
and his workers is meeting with en- 
couraging results. Lutherans of other 
sections of the Church would do well 
to come to the assistance of these two 
worthy institutions on missionary ter- 
ritory, where numerically few Lu- 
therans are striving to maintain the 
institutions. 

Fraternal delegates from the Kansas 
and Midwest Synods and the Nebraska 
Missionary Society were E. E. Stauffer, 
D.D., and Alfred S. Pannbacker, and 
Mrs. C. B. Harman. 

Statistical reports show a gain in the 
baptized, confirmed and communing 
membership for synod, also in Sunday 
school and weekday school enrollments, 
in Brotherhood and missionary work, 
as well as in the apportioned benev- 
olence contributions. A committee to 
stimulate subscriptions to THe Lu- 
THERAN in synod was appointed. 

The Committee on the Merger of the 
Synods on this territory was continued 
over for further consideration of the 
subject. 

The Brotherhood work of the synod 
received impetus at the meeting Mon- 
day afternoon and also at the banquet 
in the evening. With the thought of the 
coming National Brotherhood Conven- 
tion in Omaha, the officers, who had so 
well begun the work, were re-elected 
to conclude the plans. Energetic Pres- 
ident William F. Kedde is rallying the 
men of synod to service in the King- 
dom. Other officers are: Vice-pres- 
ident, W. C. Stunt; secretary, D. L. 
Terrell; treasurer, Harold L. Wochner. 
Executive Committee, the Rev. G. 
Krebs and the Rev. E. F. Rohlfing. 

At the evening banquet, the speaker 
was the Rev. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg, Pa., whose stirring address 
gave food for thought and stimulant for 
laughter. Dr, Greever brought greet- 
ings. 

Unmindful of the years of drought, 
Nebraska Lutherans are taking new 
hope with the renewing green of the 
fields, to carry on where the pioneers 
courageously began the work in the 
name of Christ. Nebraska is where the 
West begins, being in the geographical 
center of the United States. When all 
Lutheranism becomes one in America, 
Nebraska will show her strength, which 
in our divided state is not so noticeable. 
Meanwhile, the Nebraska Synod will 
work on, with the view of convening 
next- year in Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. 
W. W. Alexander, pastor. 


Ohio Synod 


(Continued from page 12) 


with its basis in Acts 14: 27. The Rev. 
E. Rudolph Walborn of Indianola 
Church, Columbus, faithfully presided 
as chaplain for all devotional services. 
The Rev. Frederick M. Otto, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Fremont, and chair- 
man of the music committee in synod, 
presided at the organ and directed a 
clerical choir for all devotions. 

The Rev. T. A. Kantonen, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, preached the opening ser- 
mon, striking a deep note of confidence 
and hope in the eternal schedule of 
God. Speaking on the theme, “The 
Message of the Church to the World 
Today,” he pointed out that “The same 
faith-destroying situation which Israel 
faced in the days of exile confronts the 
world today. In large sections of Chris- 
tendom stark terror is triumphant as 
evil unfolds its horrifying depths and 
defies the sovereignty of a righteous 
God.” He warned the church against 
taking short-sighted and distorted 
points of view in these times. The con- 
vention opened at 4.00 P. M. Monday 

Martin Schroeder, D.D., rural work 
representative of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, outlined the unified pro- 
gram which the Board is attempting to 
carry forward on the rural front while 
speaking at the vesper service Monday. 
An interesting list of twenty-five points 
for an effective rural church program 
was presented. 

Ford P. Agey, member of the coun- 
cil and treasurer of St. Luke’s, extended 
a warm welcome Tuesday morning to 
the assembled convention, which rep- 
resented the largest percentage of pas- 
tors and delegates ever to attend the 
opening sessions of synod. George L. 
Rinkliff, re-elected treasurer of synod, 
ably responded for the convention. 

In presenting his annual report, 
Joseph Sittler, D.D.,. president, summed 
up outstanding advances of synod since 
its organization twenty years ago. He 
urged the support of Mulberry Lu- 
theran Home, Mulberry, Ind., in con- 
gregations where the financial appeal 
has gone unaided. He earnestly ap- 
pealed for the causes represented in the 
Emergency Appeal. He delegated the 
promotion of THE LUTHERAN in Ohio to 
the committee on publicity. Even 
though the apportioned benevolence 
program had received increased sup- 
port, the president urged’ for a full 
payment in 1940. 

Thorough advance preparations for 
handling the business of the convention 
were evident in the bulletin prepared 
by Secretary Howard I. Pospesel, pas- 
tor of Westwood Church, Dayton. It is 
Pastor Pospesel’s first year as secre- 
tary of the Synod of Ohio. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The statistician, Dorner L. Keyser 
of Springfield, presented a carefully 
prepared summary of vital figures. He 
showed an increase of congregations to 
282, and a baptized membership of 
99,017. It was emphasized that the con- 
firmed group, 70,515, and the com- 
muning group, 54,356, still remain too 
far apart. Substantial gains were to be 
noticed in nearly every phase of church 
life excepting the church schools, where 
particularly adult work appeared to be 
at a standstill. Mr. Keyser was re- 
elected. 


Increased Giving 

George L. Rinkliff, treasurer, was 
delighted to report $9,680 contributed 
in excess of 1939 toward apportioned 
benevolence. He “pointed with pride” 
to the large number of congregations 
that exceeded the previous year’s totals 
in benevolence offerings although the 
full amount of their apportionments 
was not paid. 

The Rev. Carl W. Shanor, pastor of 
Fourth Church, Springfield, preached 
the Tuesday morning meditation, using 
the subject, “A Theology We Can Un- 
derstand.” “Our endeavor to under- 
stand theology is an endeavor to grasp 
the meaning of those great essentials 
which are so elemental in Christian 
thought,” said Pastor Shanor. 

An impressive memorial service was 
conducted Tuesday at 1.30 P. M. by the 
chaplain and the necrologist, H. B. 
Ernsberger, D.D., of Calvary Church, 
Cleveland. A. H. Smith, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Ashland, gave a faith- 
lifting sermon from Zechariah 9: 12— 
“Turn you to the strong-hold, ye pris- 
oners of hope.” Four ministers, all re- 
tired from active service, were mem- 
orialized by the necrologist in a fitting 
service. The deceased are the Rev. 
William H. Naffziger of Springfield; 
Jacob H. Culler, D.D., of Springfield; 
the Rev. Max Hering of Lakewood; and 
the Rev. George A. Royer of Milford. 

E. C. Xander, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Springfield, and president of 
the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, reviewed the activ- 
ities of the board and introduced M. I. 
Powell, D.D., missionary superinten- 
dent. He indicated promising enter- 
prises in process of accomplishment in 
several new mission fields—among’them 
Lorain, Toledo, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
Columbus. St. John’s Church, Ohio 
City; Trinity, Springfield; and St. Paul, 
Temperance, have all assumed self- 
support. At present the synodical Board 
is co-operating with twenty-four par- 
ishes, while the Board of American 
Missions is assisting in sixteen. Gloria 
Dei, Cleveland, the Rev. N. A. Miller 
pastor, is to be dedicated in June, hav- 
ing been erected at a cost of $23,000. 

The Rev. Paul Clouser, Carey, chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious 
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Education and Young People’s Work, 
called all pastors and delegates to a 
full realization of the need and respon- 
sibility for thorough Christian training. 
The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of 
Young People’s Work in synod, pro- 
claimed an increase of interest and 
activity among young people’s groups 
in the state. There are now 121 senior 
Luther Leagues reporting 1,376 active 
members. Regional Confirmands’ Ral- 
lies on Passion Sunday 1941 were rec- 
ommended and authorized. On behalf 
of 1,500 confirmands, who gathered at 
various points in Ohio for rallies on 
Passion Sunday 1940, the Rev. Joseph 
Frease presented Dr. Sittler with a 
complete set of stoles. One set was 
presented last year by young people 
of the Southern Conference. 

The annual Fellowship Banquet was 
an event of Tuesday at 6.30 P. M., when 
approximately 400 men participated in 
a dinner which was held in the church 
parlors. “We are here to inspire and to 
mobilize men for Christ and His 
Church,” declared Dr. Sittler. Law- 
rence F. Speckman, Esq., of Louisville, 
Ky., vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of the United Lutheran Church, gave 
the principal address, stressing the im- 
portance of the union of all man power 
of the church. “A true measure of a 
man’s Christianity is the radius of his 
Brotherhood,” said Speckman. Earl 
Cailor of St. Luke’s presided. The in- 
vocation was asked by F. C. Fry, D.D., 
of Akron, while the benediction was 
given by the Rev. John W. Grohne of 
Leetonia. The Rev. A. L. Anderson of 
Sylvania introduced Mr. Speckman. 


U. L. C. A. Representative 


Representing the Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church, J. L. 
Morgan, D.D., president of the North 
Carolina Synod, appeared before 
Wednesday morning’s session to show 
forcefully the relationships among the 
local congregation, the synod, and the 
Church at large. 

Tne Committee on Social Missions, 
newest standing group in synod, re- 
ported favorable work carried forward 
under the headings of Evangelism, In- 
ner Missions, and Social Action. Pastor 
Fry, chairman, claimed that his com- 
mittee had been commended for its ef- 
fective work, particularly in the field 
of Evangelism. He presented the res- 
olutions of the national Board of Social 
Missions relative to’ national or racial 
hatreds, war, indecent literature and 
questionable motion pictures. 

For the Committee on Lutheran Stu- 
dents, Pastor T. B. Kline of Akron was 
happy to report that the Luther Foun- 
dation at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, has been set up and that George 
Bair, senior in Wittenberg College, has 
been called to be Fellow, beginning in 
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September 1940. He said 887 students, 
based on the reports of 150 congrega- 
tions, were enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning. Of these, 205 attend 
Lutheran institutions, 376 attend state- 
supported schools, 229 attend other 
schools, and 77 are preparing to be 
nurses. 

While presenting the Wednesday 
morning meditation the Rev. G. D. 
Busch, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Lancaster, pointed out the need of a 
“living theology” which must be God- 
attested. Speaking on the subject, “A 
Theology We Can Understand,’ Pas- 
tor Busch continued, “To the surprise 
of the Jewish Christians, God gave the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit to the Gentiles; 
so today, in unexpected places, God 
validates our theology by using the 
Gentiles to proclaim the gospel.” 


President Tulloss’ Twenty Years 


In making statements introductory to 
the report on Wittenberg College, A. E. 
Bell, D.D., of Toledo, chairman of the 
Board of Directors, reminded synod 
that Dr. R. E. Tulloss, of the institu- 
tion, was completing twenty years of 
service as its president. He described 
the first ten years as “years of growth” 
while the second ten years were said 
to be “years of gloom.” Pastor Bell 
hoped that the years ahead should be 
known as “the years of grace.” Pres- 
ident Tulloss responded on the state of 
affairs at the ninety-five-year-old 
school. He reported 837 students en- 
rolled in liberal arts for the year. 
Synod approved the postponement of 
the proposed financial campaign for 
Wittenberg College from 1940 to early 
in 1941. It further authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Committee “to call a meeting 
of synod at such time and place as may 
seem desirable for the purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon specific recom- 
rmiendations as to campaign problems 
-nd procedures.” 

Making his last official report as Dean 
of Hamma Divinity School was L. H. 
Larimer, D.D., Dean of the seminary 
for the past seventeen years. With the 
fall term E. E. Flack, Th.D., dean-elect, 
will assume full charge. Dr. Larimer 
reported an enrollment of twenty-three 
students with three members in the 
senior class. 

Harvey E. Crowell, D.D., of Spring- 
field, and chairman of the Board of 
Oesterlen Orphans’ Home of Spring- 
field, reported an average of 94 boys 
and girls in the Home for the year. He 
expressed gratitude over the manner 
in which the work of the Home was 
becoming better known by the mem- 
bership of congregations. He pointed 
to the project of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Association of Clark County, 
which includes laymen of all our 
churches in the Springfield area. Prep- 
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arations are going forward for the sec- 
ond benefit Lawn Fete to be held at 
Oesterlen in mid-summer. Last sum- 
mer over 3,000 persons from the vicinity 
attended the affair and $380 resulted 
for a worthy fund. To the Board of 
Trustees of Oesterlen the following 
were elected: A. M. Himes, D.D., of 
Cambridge; the Rev. C. S. Foust, New- 
comerstown; Mrs. A. M. Obenauf, 
Cleveland, and Mrs. H. A. Slonaker, 
Lima. 

A full report of conditions at Feghtly 
Lutheran Home, Tippecanoe City, was 
presented by the president of the 
Board, the Rev. George F. Dittmar of 
St. Paris. Elections for board members 
resulted in the following: L. H. Ship- 
man of Troy, R. H. Wesler, Mrs. E. 
Gibboney, and Miss Helen Timmer, all 
of Tippecanoe City. 

The Order for Public Confession and 
meditation, appointed for 4.30 P. M., 
brought the regular Wednesday after- 
noon session to an early close. The 
Rev. Dwight L. Miley of Stoney Ridge 
in speaking on “A Theology We Can 
Pray,” said, “In a theology we can 
pray, there is a fellowship with power 
that cleanses and enriches, sending us 
forth to witness in spite of obstacles.” 


Ordination Service 


Proclaimed by many to be the high 
point of the convention, the Service for 
Ordination and Communion was con- 
ducted Wednesday at 7.30 P. M. James 
R. Baldwin of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Toledo, called to become pastor of the 
Franklin-Stetler Parish, near Miamis- 
burg; Robert G. Remsberg of Fourth 
Church, Springfield, and called to the 
chair of Philosophy at Wittenberg Col- 
lege; and Richard L. Smith of First 
Church, Mansfield, called to Messiah 
Church, Constantine, Mich., were the 
candidates for ordination. They are all 
graduates of Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School. Mr. Rems- 
berg has completed work for a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree at an eastern uni- 
versity. Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pas- 
tor of First Church, Mansfield, preached 
the sermon on the theme, “The Gospel 
Ministry.” The Rev. Howard I. Pos- 
pesel, secretary of synod, presented the 
candidates and Dr. Sittler conducted 
the order for ordination. Assisting in 
the service were the presideris from 
the four conferences in synod, the Rev. 
E. S. Spees of Cincinnati; the Rev. 
H. W. Veler of Lorain; the Rev. A. L. 
Anderson of Sylvania; and the Rev. 
H. E. Dunmire of Warren. Mrs. Hazel 
Wilkins Buchanan, organist and choir 
director, presented her choir in singing 
“The Beatitudes” by Arthur Jennings. 
For a prelude she played two of J. S. 
Bach’s chorales, “Let All Together 
Praise Our God” -and “I Call to Thee, 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Synod authorized the Executive 
Board to proceed with negotiations with 
boards and committees of other synods 
on the territory supporting Hamma 
Divinity School and Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, looking toward the merger 
of the seminaries. Merger plans will be 
presented at the convention next year. 

In connection with the report of the 
Foreign Missions Committee, the Rev. 
John M. Armbruster, missionary to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, now on fur- 
lough, spoke briefly. He is a native 
of Ohio. 

Mrs. J. B. Gilbert of Dayton, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, appeared Thursday morning to 
extend greetings. George W. Miley, 
D.D., of Toledo, responded from synod. 

The summer school and camp pro- 
grams were emphasized for their at- 
tractive plans for the summer. The 
Girls’ Camp will lead off this special 
activity June 16 to 30, meeting for the 
second year on the Miami Valley Chau- 
tauqua Grounds near Franklin. Girls 
between the ages of 11 and 16 are 
eligible. The Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly will conduct a four-day ses- 
sion June 23 to 27 at the same location. 
Camp Luboca, synod’s boys’ camp, will 
operate July 14 to 27 near Marblehead 
on Lake Erie. The Lakeside Summer 
School is scheduled for July 22 to 28 
for a full week of classes and activity. 

The ministerium accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Examining Com- 
mittee to receive the Rev. William 
Makely from the Michigan Synod; the 
Rev. F. H. Hansen from the Synod of 
the Northwest; and the Rev. Julius V. 
Turesanyi of the Synod of New York. 
Alfred Updegraff, graduate of Hamma, 
will be ordained by the Indiana Synod, 
and later will become pastor of the 
Paulding Parish. 

The Rev. Paul S. Kelly, pastor of 
Zion Church, Wooster, presented the 
final meditation previous to the mo- 
ments of dismissal Thursday. In stress- 
ing “A Theology We Can Apply,” Pas- 
tor Kelly pointed out the futility of 
social legislation, social activity or even 
the communal life of New Testament 
suggestion unless related to religion 
and life. For said he, “Man must be 
born again—Christ and His Spirit must 
be in man working outwardly. So much 
depends on how thoroughly we permit 
God’s W rd and will to work in and 
through us.” 

E. C. Xarder, D.D., of Springfield, 
and Fred Meh!. Alliance, were elected 
members of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Chure’ Extension. Clerical 
members chosen for the Board of 
Directors of Wittenberg College were 
E. E. Snyder, D.D., Van Wert; E. C. 
Herman, D.D., Canton; the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, Columbus; and the Rev. 
S. A. Metzger, Crestline. Laymen were 


H. L. Hess, Ashland; George L. Rink- 
liff, Springfield; G. D. Myers, Cincin- 
nati; Francis Seiberling, Akron; and 
H. C. Pontius, Canton. Pastors who 
were elected clerical delegates-at-large 
to the United Lutheran Church conven- 
tion in Omaha were A. E. Bell, D.D., 
Toledo; Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Springfield; 
Dr. E. E. Flack, Springfield; the Rev. 
M. A. Stull, Youngstown; Dr. T. A. 
Kantonen, Springfield; and Dr. E. C. 
Xander. Lay delegates-at-large to the 
convention are Mr. Rinkliff, Mr. 
Keyser, H. C. Finefrock, ® Mansfield; 
A. E. Albright, Akron; Mr. Hess, 
Andrew Dropko, Lorain; and Edward 
Rinderknecht, Toledo. 


Pittsburgh Synod 


(Continued from page 12) 


former Pittsburgh synods, and the 
completion of two decade-long admin- 
istrations. Under the constitution of 
the synod the president is limited to a 
maximum of ten years, two five-year 
terms. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess filled out 
this maximum; this year Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger completes his decade. In his 
report President Bagger took oppor- 
tunity to sum the progress of synod in 
the decade. In the light of business ef- 
ficiency there have been ten “major ac- 
complishments”: (1) Carefully con- 
trolled expansion by congregations ana 
institutions; (2) carrying through a 
significant campaign of evangelism; 
(3) pursuit of a sound mission program; 
(4) strengthening of the Summer As- 
sembly, held each season at Thiel Col- 
lege; (5) establishing a synodical of- 
fice (located in Pittsburgh); (6) hold- 
ing of regional conferences for church 
leaders (7) revision of the Constitu- 
tion of Synod; (8) preparation of a 
synodical film and new synodical map; 
(9) inauguration of a service supplying 
weekly church bulletins to the congre- 
gations; and (10) the organizing of the 
Luther League on a synodical basis. It 
has been a big job well handled, a kind 
of “Maginot Line,” each strategic point 
bolstered with good defence and strik- 
ing weapons for a campaign. 


Into the Roaring Forties 


The new president, chosen at Butler, 
and to be formally inducted into office 
at a synodical convocation on Septem- 
ber 4, comes with four qualifications 
He is H. Reed Shepfer, pastor since 
1926 of Grace Church, Rochester, Pa., 
in point of baptized membership third 
largest of the 305 congregations en- 
rolled in the synod. The new president 
has been highly successful in the pas- 
torate. In recent years he has been 
president of the Board of Directors of 
Thiel College, a particularly valuable 
post from the viewpoint of administra- 
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tive experience. During the revision of 
the Constitution of Synod Pastor 
Shepfer served as chairman of the re- 
vision committee, meaning that over a 
period of a few years he had excellent 
opportunity to 
brush up on the 
Lutheran posi- 
tion as regards 
doctrine and 
practice, to- 
gether with 
parliamentary 
quips and 
quirks. Finally, 
he is a pas- 
tor’s son, and 
equipped, as 
was commented 
about him after 
the _ election, 
with “a good sense of realism.” He is a 
graduate of Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School. 

Thus did the Pittsburgh Synod solve 
the question of a leader for the open- 
ing years of the new decade, the decade 
of the unpredictable forties, “roaring 
forties” they have been called. Let us 
note, out of the convention reports, 
what equipment is handed over to 
President Shepfer by the retiring ad- 
ministration. 


REV. H. REED SHEPFER 
Newly Elected President 


The Year of the Census 


Synod reports 136,769 baptized and 
97,154 confirmed members, as against 
119,572 and 82,164 in 1930. The percent- 
age of communing membership is 63.19 
per cent today, as against 64.14 per cent 
in 1930. The stability of synod may be 
reflected in Dr. Bagger’s review of pas- 
toral changes: 47 ministers have died 
since 1930, 50 have gone to other 
synods, 60 have been ordained, 44 have 
been received from other synods, 235 
changes of pastorate or other fields of 
service have occurred, 59 parishes have 
kept the pastors who were on the field 
ten years ago, 96 parishes have but one 
change, 45 have had two changes, 14 
have changed three times. Two con- 
gregations have been merged with 
others, one has been absorbed by an- 
other, two have been aided in process 
of formal dissolution, and the property 
interests of seven others have been dis- 
posed of in an orderly way. 


Institutions on Synod Territory 


President Shepfer’s most intimate 
institutional acquaintance has been 
with Thiel College. The college sent to 
Butler a fine statement on financial 
program and bond retirements, to- 
gether with progress in building a new 
dormitory for women. But he also 
knows the character of work done by a 
different type of church institution, for 
in Rochester he has lived “next door” 
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to the Passavant Memorial Homes for 
Epileptics, the institution which trusts 
so much to prayer and where expan- 
sion programs have been carried 
through by faith more than by physical 
resources. 

Western Pennsylvania is rich in Lu- 
theran institutions. Bethesda, at Mead- 
ville, wishes to retire $10,000 of bonded 
indebtedness in July. The Zelienople 
Orphans’ Home has improved physical 
equipment, and reports a gift of $5,000 
from Miss Emma Passavant for en- 
largement of its chapel. The Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, at Zelienople, rejoices in 
the coming of Pastor and Mrs. William 
F. Pfeiffer to manage the institution, 
and has plans for a chapel. The Home 
for the Aged, in Erie, brought its re- 
port, while Sister Martha Pretzlaff, 
speaking for the Passavant Hospital in 
Pittsburgh, came to the floor of the con- 
vention. Such a summary does not say 
much of the synod’s interest in other 
institutions, such as the Loysville 
Home, the joint activities of the Inner 
Mission Society in Pittsburgh, and the 
support of seminaries. Two seminaries, 
Philadelphia and Gettysburg, receive 
some recognition on the synodical 
budget, while a third, Chicago Sem- 
inary, is recognized because of contri- 
butions toward a Chair of Missions. 


The Human Equation 


The strength of the church is in its 
people, in their love for the Saviour 
and their response to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The Pittsburgh Synod 
has canvassed itself rather thoroughly 
and has made plans for the strengthen- 
ing of “the human equation.” The 
Church Councilmen’s Conferences had, 
we heard, an attendance of 175 of the 
210 ministers in charge of parishes, and 
1,100 of our estimated 2,100 councilmen. 
The plans are completed for the Re- 
gional Meetings for Youth, in the week 
of September 22. At Butler the Pitts- 
burgh Synod Luther League, with its 
president, Carl Beisecker, speaking to 
the convention, joined for the first time 
the Brotherhood of synod, and the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, in 
a synod-wide auxiliary set-up. The 
leaders of the women’s and the men’s 
auxiliaries were heard, Mrs. C. W. 
Baker, Jr., and C. C. Goodman. Now 
both women and young people have 
complete conference organizations; the 
men are just about at the same point, 
having strong Brotherhood organiza- 
tions in each of the conferences. 


Among the Congregations 


Since the 1939 convention a special 
committee, headed by Pastor Paul E. 


Keyser, has distributed 16,062 copies of 


the Standard for Active Confirmed 
Membership. The follow-up comes 


now, as effort is made to assist congre- 


gations to interpret and use the Stand- 
ard. Further in the same field will come 
revisions in the Model Constitution 
recommended to congregations. We in 
the Pittsburgh Synod are also framing 
a new Calendar of Special Days. This 
is all a matter of good housekeeping, 
but complicated when we try to tell 
about it and to dig out a report from 
the mass of material given in a con- 
vention bulletin that, without statis- 
tical tables, contains 160 pages. 

The statistician made _ interesting 
comments. Sunday school membership 
is decreasing, while weekday school en- 
rollments are increasing. Property val- 
uations have increased; debts de- 
creased. Apportionment payments have 
increased but “Other Benevolence” 
has decreased. Congregational expenses 
have shown a decline; total benev- 
olences have increased. There have 
been notable debt clearings in synod; 
in one of these, through systematic 
month-by-month procedure, almost 
$50,000 has been paid off in less than 
five years. 


Missionary Expansion 


Missionary expansion continues. 
There are new things. We are to have 
a Youth Center in connection with our 
Italian Mission in Erie. The John 
Legum Memorial came to the conven- 
tion with plans that had vigor in them. 
Two mission parishes became self-sus- 
taining in the year. Another field, the 
Van Kirk Mission, developed by Pastor 
C. E. Read of Monaca through personal 
sacrifice through the years, applied to 
synod for admission. Two new mission 
churches were dedicated, St. Andrew’s, 
Brownsville, I. N. Dundore pastor, and 
the new Bethesda Church of the West- 
moreland Parish, T. H. Althof pastor. 
It was brought to the attention of the 
synod through the report of the Board 
of American Missions that problems of 
“The Small Parish” are receiving at- 
tention, and that some efforts have al- 
ready been made to sustain work in 
fields not of themselves able to support 
full pastoral programs. 


Veterans and Candidates 


Surveying the staff of men, five can- 
didates, having received calls, were or- 
dained, Charles D. Russell, D.D., 
preaching the sermon. The five are: 
Leopold Wilhelm Bernhard of Berlin, 
Germany, called to Honterus Church, 
Gary, Ind.; Hans Honsbein of Hamburg, 
Germany, called to St. Paul’s, Farrel, 
Pa.; Edward McPherson Miller, Jean- 
nette, Pa., called to the Nappanee Par- 
ish, Indiana; Richard Svasko, Charleroi, 
called to Trinity, Valparaiso, Ind.; John 
Philip Stump, son of Pastor A. M. 
Stump, New Castle, Pa., called to be 
assistant to Dr. Ross Stover, Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia. 
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Four ministers were received from 
other synods; from West Virginia 
Synod, George Milo Kunkle, pastor at 
Scottdale; from Indiana Synod, Luther 
Paul Mueller, pastor at Brookville; 
from Synod of Maryland, Raymond 
Milton Miller, pastor at McDonald; 
from Synod of the Northwest, Herman 
John Schmid, pastor at Beaver. 

From candidates we turn to veterans. 
Synod honored four men who have 
served fifty years in the ministry. 
Theodore Buch, D.D., presented their 
names, and tendered them gifts from 
the men of synod. They are: the Rev. 
C. L. Boecele, Ligonier; the Rev. 
George Dietz, Connellsville; the Rev. 
Paul G. Klingler, Valencia; Theodore 
L. Crouse, D.D., Wilkinsburg. Unfor- 
tunately the state of health of all but 
the last named prevented attendance 
at the time of recognition, though Pas- 
tor Boecele had come to Butler, but 
from illness had of necessity returned 
to his home. 

There are, we heard, in the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, 20 retired pastors, four 
disabled pastors, 45 widows, one mis- 
sionary, and six children on the pen- 
sion roll. The care of the pensioners is 
one of the problems requiring imme- 
diate attention. 


Decisions and Pronouncements 


On the matter of decisions and pro- 
nouncements less is said than at other 
times, likely less than expected. This 
is due to the character of this conven- 
tion, a passing from one administration 
which concludes its work into another 
which has not yet organized a program. 
There were a number of “Memorials 
from Conference,’ Central Conference 
leading in bulk, touching such ques- 
tions as what to do when school boards 
offer credit for religious instruction; 
co-ordination of work of conference 
auxiliaries with the synodical auxiliary 
and the conference programs; matters 
of protest because of separation of 
church and state in America, against 
appointment by the Chief Executive of 
the United States of personal or other 
delegates to any part or division of the 
Christian Church; the matter of con- 
scientious objection to service in the 
army, navy, or any other branch of the 
governmental service; the importance 
of knowledge of Greek and of German 
in the study of theology in our sem- 
inaries. 

Proper attention was given to the 
major endeavors facing the Church. 
Deep interest was revealed in the Lu- 
theran World Convention, and the 
Emergency Relief Appeals, recognizing, 
in Dr. Bagger’s words, the call “to 
climb to higher sacrificial levels than 
ever.” 

From the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil came information. Synod was hon- 
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ored by the return home of the Coun- 
cil’s president, Dr. E. B. Burgess, who 
spoke to the convention. 

Matters connected with the October 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church were studied, four standing out: 
(1) Our relationships with other Lu- 
theran bodies, calling us to study pro- 
posed Articles of Agreement; (2) the 
matter of the Apportionment, spurring 
our churches to a much higher per- 
centage; (3) the plans of Promotion, 
continuing our participation, and par- 
ticularly emphasizing the circulation of 
THE LUTHERAN; and (4) the question of 
ministerial pensions. 


Speakers, Sermons, Addresses 


This convention was favored by a 
lengthy list of speakers, visitors, and 
informal addresses, all of interest. Pas- 
tor R. E. Dozer preached three ser- 
mons at Matins, on the topics, “The 
Last Refuge of the Idealist,’ “Making 
God Real Today,” “What the Church 
Could Give the World.” Tuesday night 
Arthur J. Pfohl, D.D., spoke on educa- 
tion, using the topic, “Where Are You 
Taking Us?” and Pastor Samuel 
Boerstler on Inner Missions, taking the 
theme, “Compassion.” 

President Armin Weng, D.D., of the 
Illinois Synod, spent the convention 
days with the synod, and spoke as rep- 
resentative of the United Lutheran 
Church. During the presentation of the 
reports on Evangelism, addresses were 
made by Dr. J. B. Baker, York, Pa., and 
Pastor Donald Poole, Renovo, Pa. Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch visited the conven- 
tion, was introduced, and spoke upon 
activities of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions. 

Among the informal addresses of in- 
terest should be included the statement 
made by the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
to whom the synod gave the honor of 
its first balloting for office of president. 
Pastor Reinartz felt obliged to decline, 
after going to Johnstown, where the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod was in 
session, to confer there with Dr. 
Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, and Dr. S. W. Herman, 
president of the Board of Publication. 
The statement made by Pastor 
Reinartz, before he left Butler for these 
conferences in Johnstown, was a happy, 
if impromtu, presentation, which the 
men of synod appreciated. The services 
which Pastor Reinartz is giving in his 
present work as Consulting Secretary 
of Promotion are highly valued by his 
brethren of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

To these informal addresses are to 
be added those in connection with rec- 
ognition of President Bagger’s decade 
administration. Speaking for synod, 
and making presentation of a gift of 
money, Elmer F. Rice, D.D., treasurer 
of synod, gave expression of the feeling 


the synod has for their retiring pres- 
ident. Dr. Bagger replied happily, and 
Mrs. Bagger was presented and given 
the opportunity to speak. 

Other speakers are reviewed briefly, 
noting Dr. Bagger’s sermon at the open- 
ing service, using St. Paul’s Apostolic 
Benediction as text. The official greet- 
ing for the host congregation and Butler 
community was given by Brooks Bill- 
man, a member of Grace Church coun- 
cil, with reply by Pastor Harman F. 
Miller. Three missionaries spoke in 
connection with the report on Foreign 
Missions and answered questions, S. C. 
Burger, J. M. Armbruster, and Dr. 
R. M. Dunkelberger. Dr. George Dil- 
worth spoke for the American Bible 
Society; Dr. John Aberly for the Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Dr. Theodore G. 
Tappert was introduced to the conven- 
tion, as was Dr. W. E. Schramm, pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Butler 
(American Lutheran Church), and his 
assistant, Pastor Sandrock. Comment 
should be made upon the procedure by 
which synod entered upon the period 
of elections. This was a period of silent 
prayer invoking the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit upon the matter at hand. 
The vocal prayers by which the period 
opened and closed were assigned to Dr. 
M. M. Allbeck and Pastor Charles E. 
Schweikert. 
: Elections 


Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, incumbent, 
eligible for re-election, was re-elected 
Superintendent of Missions. Pastor 
J. R. Nicholas, appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to continue the 
work of Dr. George H. Schnur who 
died October 26, 1939, was elected Sec- 
retary of Statistics. Other officers were 
re-elected: Dr. John J. Myers, secre- 
tary; Dr. Elmer F. Rice, treasurer; Dr. 
William A. Logan, secretary of benefi- 
cence. 


New York Synod 


(Continued from page 12) 


Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer, Th.M., pas- 
tor of the congregation, reflected in his 
smiling face the congregation’s hos- 
pitality in entertaining, in this eighty- 
fifth year of its life, a meeting of this 
size; and the readiness of members of 
the council and women’s organizations, 
together with the willing hands of sex- 
ton, and caretaker, to assist, gave the 
entire spacious plant an air of welcome 
to all who came. 

The synod’s last meeting in this 
church was in 1932, when Judge 
Samuel Seabury was looking into the 
official affairs of New York’s mayor of 
that day, dapper “Jimmy” Walker, and 
when the sainted Dr. Fridolin E. Ober- 
lander was still pastor. 

The convention’s tenor seemed to be 
one of unusual responsiveness to the 
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war and its concomitant ills. President 
Samuel Trexler, D.D., in his synodical 
sermon at the Communion Service 
opening the synod on Monday evening, 
warned that “the squandering of 
money, material and men in the present 
struggle will have dire consequences, 
and will make an appeal to the great 
heart of the Church as never before. 
We must prepare now to play our 
Christian part in the post-war world.” 
“Much of the power of dictators in the 
totalitarian states rests in their ability 
to conjure up great objectives that ap- 
peal to their people. The Kingdom of 
God is to be as real as the existing 
kingdoms and states of this world. It 
means nothing less than a Christian 
civilization . . . throughout the world. 
. . . The Church is the hope of the 
world. ... Her duty is still the winning 
of the world for Christ.” 


Conscientious Objectors 


War again came to the fore in synod’s 
thinking when a resolution proposed by 
Arnold F. Keller, D.D., of Utica, presi- 
dent of the Central Conference, was 
unanimously adopted. Here it is: 
“Whereas, by official statement and by 
confessional declaration the Lutheran 
Church has recognized the right of 
freedom of conscience for those who, 
though willing to serve their country 
as non-combatants, are unwilling for 
conscience’ sake to take human life in 
war; Be it resolved, 

1. That the United Synod of New 
York, through its Committee on Social 
Missions, immediately set up a register 
whereon all those who supply evidence 
of being baptized or confirmed members 
of..the Lutheran Church may record 
their convictions as conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

2. That the United Synod of New 
York memorialize the United Lutheran 
Church through its Committee on 
Social Missions to make immediate pro- 
vision for the registration of con- 
scientious objectors throughout the 
Church.” 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, chairman for 
Finnish Relief, and friend of William 

L. Scheding, D.D., Syracuse, who was 
his associate in war relief work in 
Europe after the World War, greeted 
synod and the Brotherhood at the rally 
in the Temple of Religion on the 
World’s Fair grounds, Tuesday evening, 
with these significant words: “I am 
glad to send greetings to your meeting. 
The problems of relief and mercy to 
suffering people in the world increase 
daily. They call for the highest sacri- 
fice and devotion from our people. 
Such service is the only light that now 
penetrates the tragedy of the world.” 

The speaker of the evening at this 
rally was the Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, 
associate general secretary of the 
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Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, who spoke on his 
recent tour of Europe, pointing out that 
the Christian Church was the one 
organism transcending the present con- 
flict there, that “the churches have not 
generally become the agents of national 
policy to the extent they did in the 
last war,” and “one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions which the Church 
can make to rehabilitation of inter- 
national life is that of demonstrating 
genuine Christian fellowship which 
goes so far as to bear one another’s 
burdens. The action of the Lutheran 
Churches in America in raising special 
funds for the support of German mis- 
sionaries shut off from support by their 
homeland, does much to strengthen 
the faith of millions. The American 
churches must stand by their Chris- 
tian comrades around the world in this 
hour of crisis. . . . We believe that it 
is our responsibility to keep out of the 
war in order that we may help to build 
a more stable world order. We -dare 
not remain in isolation from the 
troubles of humanity abroad. Wherever 
there is suffering it is our concern. 
We American churches must challenge 
the cynicism and despair of Europe by 
a more adequate expression of Chris- 
tian sympathy and generosity.” 


War and the Church 


At the solemn ordination service, 
Wednesday evening, when two young 
men were set apart to the office of the 
holy ministry, a filled church was 
stirred by the sermon of the Rev. Her- 
bert T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., Brooklyn, 
when he said: “To interpret the love 
of God to humanity is the prime mission 
of our call. We shall have to interpret 
this gospel of love in terms of personal 
and social reconstruction, .. . in terms 
of peace and war, ... in terms of race 
relationships.” 

“Our catechism still says that war is 
an exception to the Fifth Command- 
ment. Imagine! The most wholesale 
kind of killing, the most ruthless, the 
most cold-blooded; an exception to the 
commandment against killing. If that’s 
an exception, let’s throw out the whole 
commandment. The rest of the deliber- 
ate killings are only a drop in the 
bucket. — 

“In the midst of the present clamor 
of war we ministers had better pause 
and repeat to ourselves these words of 
Jesus, ‘Whatsoever ye will that men 
shall do unto you, that do ye also unto 
them.’ We used to call that the Golden 
Rule. Are we ready now to scrap it 
and substitute: all things whatsoever 
other men do to us, that will we also 
do to them, and we will try to do with 
such diabolical and fiendish skill that 
we will outdo*them in their own devil- 
ishness? It would seem so if we may 


judge from the utterances from some 
pulpits that force must be met by force. 
There is nothing new in that idea. It 
is hoary with age. It has brought us 
to a sorry pass in the history of 
humanity. Brother, if you think that 
force must be met by force, you had 
better restudy your New Testament, 
and particularly those words of Jesus, 
‘All things whatsoever ye will that men 
shall do unto you, that do ye also unto 
them.’ There is the stuff out of which 
to fashion a new world. The initiative 
for developing love and good will rests 
upon us. 

“Here is our guiding principle: be 
not overcome with evil but overcome 
evil with good. That is, don’t let the 
ill will of the world get you down; 
there is plenty of it; our job as Chris- 
tians is not to be overcome by it but 
to overcome it with unquenchable good 
will. 

Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America, member of the synod, and a 
son of the host congregation, appealed 
for increased liberality in support of 
suffering Lutherans in war-torn lands. 
Said he: “The Lutheran Church more 
than any other group of Christians in 
the world is grief-stricken. The Lu- 
theran Church in America is the only 
part not suffering. Responsibility for 
care of all the Lutheran missions of the 
world falls upon us; . . . must be taken 
care of by us or pass to other churches. 
Sweden alone of all Lutheran countries 
hopes to carry on. The recent Lutheran 
emergency appeal for $500,000 has re- 
ceived $200,000, with the possibility of 
$250,000. This will be spent as needed 
and shared with the new responsibili- 
ties falling upon American Lutheran- 
ism from Norway, Finland and Den- 
mark. A new appeal to all the Lu- 
therans of America will be necessary 
this fall if we are merely to sustain on 
a starvation diet the great mission fields 
of the Lutheran Churches of the world. 
If you did not give, do so now. Re- 
fusal is to close the door on God.” 

Dr. Knubel, who on the Wednesday 
of the convention observed his seven- 
tieth birthday, was accorded a hearty 
greeting by all on the floor. 


Elections 

Among administrative matters was 
the re-election of present incumbents, 
the Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., to 
synod’s secretaryship, a five - year 
term; the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, to 
the German secretaryship; Mr. Charles 
H. Dahmer to the treasurer’s post, each 
a one-year term. Elections to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which includes the 
president and one layman of each of 
the eight conferences, in addition to 
the elected officers..of synod, resulted 
as follows: 
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Clerical: John H. Wagner, E. H. von 
Hahmann, Ph.D., Arnold F. Keller, D.D., 
George C. Ackerly, Eugene L. Stowell, 
Werner Jentsch, Henry T. McKnight, 
William C. J. Weidt. 

Lay: Laurence Frederick, Andrew 
Stohrer, G. Peter Nuss, Carl H. Lam- 


mers, George W. Reuther, Edmund F. 
Wagner, Charles F. Obenhack, Henry 
Pfeil. 


Board of Directors of the Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia: The Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, IIJ, and Mr. William H. 
Stackel. For one year, the Rev. Carl W. 
Nutzhorn. 

Board of Trustees, Hartwick Academy: 
Otto E. Voigt, D.D., and Mr. William H. 
Maylender. 

Board of Education: Arnold F. Keller, 
D.D., and the Rev. Russell F. Auman, Wil- 
liam Betz, Ph.D., Hon. Christopher Stein- 
kamp. 

Board of Trustees, Grace Coliege: 
Charles D. Trexler, D.D., the Rev. Charles 
A. Davis, Mrs. George Ackerly. 

Board of Trustees, Hartwick College: 
The Rey. J. Sahner Blank, and the Rev. 
Eugene L. Stowell, three years; Arthur 
S. Hardy, D.D., one year; Herbert Yeckel, 
D.D.S., and Wilmer H. Hartwig, three 
years. 

Board of Trustees, Wagner College: 
Clergy: Herbert T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., 
Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., Henry C. 
Freimuth, Mr. Herbert Matz. 

Board of Trustees, Hartwick Seminary: 
The Rev. Walter M. Ruccius, and Mr. 
Henry C. Bohack, Jr. 

Home Missions Committee: Central Con- 
ference: Mr. John S. Friedel; German 
Conference: Rev. Oscar V. Werner; New 
England Conference: Mr. Fred W. Retten- 
meyer; New Jersey Conference: Rev. 
Edwin H. Knudten; New York Conference: 
Mr. Fred Bohlig. 


Delegates to Omaha Convention 


Clerical: Arnold F. Keller, John A. W. 
Kirsch, George C. Ackerly, Morris C. 
Skinner, Clarence L. Schaertel, Wilmer 
M. Zuehlke, Luther S. Straley, E. H. von 
Hahmann, Werner Jentsch, Ralph M. 
Durr, C. Henry Thomsen, Harold S. Miller, 
Charles D, Trexler, Carl G. Toebke, Henry 
T. McKnight, George G. Hackman, John 
H. Wagner, J. Henry Meyer, Cyrus M. 
Wallick, Edwin H. Knudten, Arthur Her- 
bert, William C. J. Weidt, Russell F. 
Auman, Ernest C. French, Eugene L. 
Stowell, George A. Rupley, Hugo L. Dress- 
ler, J. Sahner Blank, Samuel Trexler, Paul 
C. White, Frederick Noeldeke, Fred H. 
Knubel, Henry C. Freimuth, John H. 
Strodel, Behrend Mehrtens, Theodore O. 
Posselt, Sr., Adolph H. Holthusen, Chal- 
mers E, Frontz. 

Laymen: Andrew Stohrer, Clarence 
Snyder, Henry G. Pfeil, Frank Houck, 
Louis C. Smith, U. Grant Van Hoesen, 
Millard A. Whipple, G. Peter Nuss, Jacob 
Lutz, Fred H. W. Luhrssen, Harold I. 
Stewart, Frank Egner, F. C. Wandmacher, 
Frederick Stechmann, Laurence L. Fred- 
erick, Herbert Pinter, George W. Reuther, 
Alvin Schaediger, John H. Flathmann, 
William Blohm,. Jr., George E. Sjauken, 
Clarence C. Stoughton, Louis C. Holl, 
Francis T. Neideck, Ellsworth C. Miller, 
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Fred Henrich, Ray Doell, William H. 
Stackel, Charles H. Dahmer, Ernst S. 
Erickson, Christian J. Wefer, Adolph 
Nutzhorn, J. B. Bruns, Christopher Stein- 
kamp, Henry J. Arnold, Paul C. Buhl, 
Heiby W. Ungerer, Fred Bohlig. 


Clerical Membership 

The report of President Trexler for 
the year past shows three ad interim 
ordinations and two congregations 
formally admitted to membership in 
synod. Twelve pastors of the synod 
have passed from time into eternity, 
the highest number to have been called 
from the Church Militant in any year. 
Synod honored their memory with a 
service, held this year Wednesday 
morning at the opening of the day’s 
sessions, to obviate the complaint of 
meager attendance other years, when 
this service came at four in the after- 
noon. The Rev. Charles K. Fegley, 
Weehawken, necrologist, conducted the 
service, and read the names of the de- 
parted brethren. They are: 

Frederick Anspach Bowers, Johannes 
Samuel Braren, John Elias Duerschner, 
L. Belden Dutcher, Luther Daniel Gable, 
William Frank Hersh, Francis Ferdinand 
Rudolph Hoffman, William John Nelson, 
August Elisaeus Schmitthenner, John 
Wilbur Smith, Alexander Szabo, Erwin 
Lattin Tucker. 

Henry C. Wasmund, D.D., Middle 
Village, N. Y., preached a fitting ser- 
mon on the theme, “The Christian 
Minister’s Mission and Reward,” bas- 
ing his thought on Daniel 12 : 3b. 

Seven new church buildings were 
dedicated during the year. 

Ordained pastors received into the 
synod at this meeting are: 

Walter C. Hanning, from Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, called to Trinity, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; J. Hamilton Dawson, 
Ph.D., from the Iowa Synod, called to Ad- 
vent, New York City; Reginald W. Dietz, 
from Maryland Synod, called to Christ 
Church, Airmont, N. Y.; John L. dePapp, 
from the Canada Synod, called to Our 
Saviour Hungarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Theodore A. Schrader, from Nova Scotia 
Synod, called to St. Peter’s, Verona, N. Y.; 
Alfred L. Mattes, from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania to Trinity, Leonia, and Our 
Saviour, Cresskill, both in New Jersey; 
Albert Zetzer, from the Ohio Synod, called 
to St. Luke’s, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Two Brooklynites, Oswald Elbert, gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia Seminary, called 
as assistant to First Church, Columbus, 
O.; and Walter J. Vierling, graduate of 
Hartwick Seminary, called to St. Mark’s, 
Middleburgh, N. Y., were received by 
ordination. Eligible for ordination when 
they have received and accepted calls are: 
Gottfried E. Alberti, Harold R. Gietz, and 
Herbert D. Hardlicka, all graduates of 
Wagner College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Synod recognized, by inscribing their 
names in its minutes, pastors having 
served fifty years or more in the 
Lord’s vineyard, those celebrating their 


fortieth, and their twenty-fifth anni- 
versaries in the ministry. Emanuel L. 
Dreibelbis, M.A., George E. Schettler 
and Albert A. Weaver have served just 
fifty years. The second group includes 
Arnold F. Bavendam, D.D., Gustay A. 
Fechner, John J. Lehman, William 
Trebert, and Giles V. B. Schumann, 
D.D. The twenty-five-year class in- 
cludes John H. Dudde, Ralph M. Durr, 
John G. Fleck, D.D., Elmer R. Hart, 
Cecil C. Hine, William C. Nolte, Fred 
W. Otten, Otto A. W. Plagemann, 
Frederick W. Schott, Henry M. Wertz, 
and Louis F. Wagschal. Names of 
eleven congregations over two hun- 
dred years old were also noted, as 
were four who this year observe their 
centenary, one which marks seventy- 
five years, three who are fifty years 
old, and four organized twenty-five 
years ago. 


Finances 

Synod adopted a total budget for 
1941 of $436,332,—$149,819, or 34.32%, 
for synodical purposes, and $286,513, or 
65.68%, for the U. L. C. A. In this con- 
nection, we remind ourselves that 
among recommendations of the Stew- 
ardship Committee, the Rev. Henry M. 
Wertz, Brooklyn, chairman, synod 
adopted as the means of raising as 
much of this money as will be raised, 
the plan of a “10% increase over 
amounts paid last year shall be asked 
of all congregations which do not meet 
their (suggested) quotas in full.” All 
except twenty-one congregations are 
affected by the “letter” of this “law.” 
They paid “in full” last year. Of this 
number, six, or 43%, are missions. (It 
is pretty safe to conclude that they are 
on a stewardship basis!) A number of 
others came very near their suggested 
quotas, and may certainly not be 
classed as having shirked. Many others 
did very little in proportion to their 
expenditures for “self.” And twenty- 
eight congregations of the 432 made no 
benevolence contributions at all through 
synod. A per capita communing mem- 
ber contribution of eight cents per 
week would have raised the entire 
1939 budget, if the “eight cents per” 
had actually arrived on the altars of 
our churches, and then been regularly 
transmitted to the synodical treasury. 

The secretary of synod reports only 
50.7% of the congregations pledging 
to benevolences for 1940, for a total 
which is only 24.6% of the suggested 
total benevolences quota for the en- 
tire synod, and in actual dollars $250 
less than was pledged in 1939. In 1939, 
actually 37.5% of the benevolence 
quota was paid. The average per 
communicant contribution to “all be- 
nevolence” (apportioned and un-ap- 
portioned) in 1939 was $2.61, or an 
actual weekly “contribution’(?) of a 
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little more than four cents. The year 
1935, when 41.8% of the benevolence 
budget was actually paid by the con- 
gregations, is the high water mark for 
the years 1934 through 1939. 

Lest one get the impression that 
business crowded out all claims of the 
contemplative and the spiritual, there 
was a daily matins service, with a 
meditation presented by an appointed 
chaplain; and each afternoon session 
opened with a brief devotional exer- 
cise. These arrangements, together 
with the leading of the pastors’ choir, 
and playing the organ for the services, 
was in charge of the committee on 
worship, the Rev. George R. Seltzer, 
Ph.D., Philadelphia, chairman. The 
chaplain was the Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
Brooklyn; liturgists were the Rev. 
Cyrus M. Wallick, Maywood, N. J.; 
F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., Jersey 
City; Luther Straley, Athens, N. Y.; 
the Rev. Theodore H. Ressler, Long 
Beach, N. Y., and the Rev. Carl J. 
Sutter, Staten Island. 


Statistics 

And no report of this nature would 
be complete without citing the loyalty 
and patience of the convention com- 
mittees, who, without public lauding, 
did their work well. These include the 
committees on elections, registration 
and excuses, reference and counsel, re- 
ception of congregations, report of the 
president, resolutions, in addition to 
those named earlier in this account. 
The press room, under the direction 
of the publicity committee, was a most 
active place. 

The final report of the registration 
committee showed 390 pastors and 185 
laymen registered for a total of 575 
delegates. And it is especially worth 
noting that the interest was sustained 
throughout the sessions, when one saw 
the large number of those present to 
the very close of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon. 


[Reports of committees at the convention of 
the United Synod of New York will be pub- 
lished next week, and conclude this report.] 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. First Church, 
of which the Rev. Henry Scherer is 
pastor, continues on a year-round 
Evangelism campaign by the reception 
of a second catechetical class June 2, 
to make thirty consecutive months in 
which new members have been re- 
ceived. The June communion was the 
largest in the present pastorate and for 
at least several years prior to that time- 
Church attendance continues a steady 
growth for the fourth year, benevolence 
grows each year, the debt is gradually 
being reduced, and the church is gain- 
ing in amount of healthy publicity in 
the local papers. 


June 26, 1940 


COLLEGE TRAINING 
COMPLETED 


(Continued from page 2) 


chairmanship of Dr. Albert Keiser. 
This was won by Jack Mauney of 
Hickory, with Carroll Miller of Chapin, 
S. C., a close second. 

Sunday morning Dr. E. Z. Pence of 
Little Mountain, S. C., a member of the 
class of 1913 and president of the Synod 
of South Carolina, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon, and the Rev. Arthur 
M. Huffman of Knoxville, Tenn., mem- 
ber of the class of 1912, addressed the 
religious organizations at night. 

Monday was Alumni Day. Mr. Claude 
Hager of Claremont presided at the 
business meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and was elected president. The 
group was addressed at the noon lunch- 
eon by Mr. Joseph Moretz of Hickory, 
and by Mr. K. W. Mauney of Kings 
Mountain, the latter announcing on 
behalf of himself and Mrs. Mauney the 
establishment during the next ten years 
of a Scholarship Gift Fund of $25,000. 
The Class Day exercises in the after- 
noon were followed at night by the 
representation of the play, “You Can’t 
Take It with You,” by the dramatic 
department under the direction of Mrs. 
Loy E. Deal. 


Our Largest Graduating Class 

The final exercises were held Tues- 
day when 106 seniors, the largest num- 
ber in the history of the college, re- 
ceived their diplomas. In addition, 
thirty-two business students finished 
shorter courses. President P. E. Monroe, 
D.D., presided and awarded the diplo- 
mas and certificates, after being in- 
troduced by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt of the 
Southern Theological Seminary of 
Columbia, S. C., chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. 

The salutatory was delivered by Miss 
Josephine Moretz of Hickory, second 
honor graduate. The valedictorian was 
Harry Steelman of Hickory, who was 
first honor student by reason of having 
maintained the highest scholastic aver- 
age grade during the four years. Class 
orations were delivered by Mr. Vance 
Daniel of Salisbury, N. C., on “The 
Beauty of Holiness,” and by Mr. Jack 
'Mauney of Hickory on “The Higher 
Patriotism.” ; 

Superintendent R. W. Carver of the 
Hickory schools delivered the address 
to the graduates.’ 

Prizes were awarded by Dr. Albert 
Keiser, head of the English Department 
and Forensic Director. The T. P. Pruitt 
Freshman Medal for scholarship, par- 
ticipation in college activities, strength 
of character, and general conduct and 
attitude went to Hugh Baumgartner of 
Brunswick, Ga. The Dr. Glenn R. Frye 
Declaimer’s Medal was awarded John 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF MARION COLLEGE, MARION, VIRGINIA 


Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Commencement speaker, 
and President Hugh J. Rhyne, D.D., in center, top row 


M. Mangum, also of Brunswick, Ga. 
Miss Francis Gilbert of Catawba, N. C., 
received the Playwriting Medal, and 
the Actor’s Award went to Paul Wag- 
her of Troutmen, N. C. The Dr. E. J. 
Sox Memorial Orator’s Medal was re- 
ceived by Jack Mauney, the Cecilia 
Willard Science Medal going to Harry 
Steelman, both of Hickory, N. C. 

As executive secretary, Dr. Albert 
Keiser awarded for one year to Lenoir 
Rhyne College the Orator’s Cup of the 
North Carolina Intercollegiate Forensic 
Association, won by Carroll Miller. As 
state chairman of the North Carolina 
Peace Association he awarded per- 
manently to the college the North 
Carolina Peace Oratorical Cup, the 
college having won it three times, last 
through Miss Alda Gregory. Six other 
schools, including the University of 
North Carolina, had won it each a 
single time during the nine years’ com- 
petition. 

The Honor Roll was announced by 
Registrar E. L. Setzler, after which 
President Monroe closed the exercises 
with words of courage and hope. The 
college is looking forward to its semi- 
centennial celebration, which it is hoped 
will strengthen the school through new 
buildings, enlargement of the endow- 
ment, and greater material and spir- 
itual support of its friends and con- 
stituency. ALBERT KEISER. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Firty-Two seniors received their 
diplomas at the ninth annual com- 
mencement of Hartwick College on 
June 10. Judge James F. Henninger, 
prominent Lutheran layman of Allen- 
town, Pa., delivered the address to the 
graduates. Justice Abraham L. Kellogg 
was given formal recognition for his 
twelve years of service to the college 
as president of the Board of Trustees. 

The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 


pastor of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Knubel se- 
lected for his subject, “The Will to 
Overcome.” 

The first commencement of Hartwick 
College under the administration of Dr. 
H. J. Arnold marked the inauguration 
of a new idea, the alumni college. Re- 
turning alumni were invited to attend 
three sessions conducted by members 
of the college faculty who discussed the 
following topics: “The Man cf Letters 
in the Changing World,” “The Life and 
Work of James Fenimore Cooper,” 
and “American Ideals in a Period of 
Crisis.”—Hartwick News Bureau. 


GETTYSBURG 


One hundred thirty-three members 
of the senior class were graduated from 
Gettysburg College at the 108th annual 
Commencement exercises held Monday, 
June 3. This marked the conclusion of 
one of the most successful Commence- 
ment week-end programs and of an 
eventful year for the college. 

The activities of the week-end began 
Friday evening, May 31, at which time 
the Alumni Council and others who 
were interested gathered for dinner in 
the Women’s Division of the. college, 
where Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, Director 
of Admission at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on the subject, 
“Criteria for College Admission.” He 
proposed as criteria academic record, 
personal qualifications, and ratings on 
any specialized altitude tests. He also 
emphasized seriousness of purpose and 
the “joy of living,” which is the ability 
to adapt oneself in almost any situation, 
work as well as play. 

President H. W. A. Hanson, in his 
annual message to the alumni at the 
collation on Saturday, praised “the 
fine loyalty of the alumni, which has 
enabled the college to present an ever 
richer heritage to each succeeding 
freshman c’ass.” He continued by say- 
ing: “In order to fit in with the con- 
stantly improving programs of modern 
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educational institutions, it is of the 
utmost importance that each year shall 
mark a higher level of excellence. 
“The great advance for next year is 
the development on our campus of a 
Freshman Dormitory. ‘Old Dorm’ has 
been set aside for that purpose. There 
will be counselors giving intimate per- 
sonal supervision and many other fea- 
tures which will have a direct bearing 
on the development of our freshmen. 
Above all, we hope to provide for our 
freshmen a quiet dormitory in which 
proper habits of study will be formed. 


An Immediate Need 

“Because of the rapid changes which 
have taken place in the field of science, 
the college has for some time felt that 
the science hall was inadequate for all 
three of the major sciences. The closing 
of our Engineering Department has 
released substantial space in Glatfelter 
Hall. A part of this space has been 
turned over to the Department of 
Biology; this department will be able to 
do much more satisfactory work in the 
new quarters. At the same time, both 
the Chemistry and Physics Depart- 
ments will increase in efficiency. 

“There were two promotions among 
the junior members of the faculty: Mr. 
Parker B. Wagnild was promoted from 
the rank of instructor to that of as- 
sistant professor, as was also Mr. 
Donald R. Heiges. Both are doing 
splendid work and have richly merited 
the promotions granted them. 

“In the life of our institution no fig- 
ure will ever occupy a more romantic 
position than that of Dr. Samuel Simon 
Schmucker. Dr. Schmucker came to 
Gettysburg in 1826—a young man not 
yet out of his twenties. He dreamed a 
great dream. A part of that dream led 
to the founding of Gettysburg College. 
His breadth, Christian zeal and devoted 
efforts gave the world an institution 
which has. never lost the impression of 
his personality. Simplicity, sincerity, 
and solidity have been the keynote of 
Gettysburg College for one hundred 
eight years. These find their origin in 
the brave heart of Dr. Schmucker. 

“Through the great kindness of the 
heirs of Dr. Schmucker, 
many of the things in- 
timately associated with 
his life have been pre- 
sented to the college. They 
will be placed in a beauti- 
ful new case which has 
just been installed in the 
library. 

“Funds for the new 
chapel are arriving almost 
daily. Without any high- 
pressure salesmanship or 
campaign, we have already 
reached $100,000. Actual 
building operations will 
not be launched until we 


have crossed the $150,000 mark. This 
caution has been deemed necessary 
because of the uncertainties now exist- 
ing in all avenues of life.” 

The alumni awards for meritorious 
service were received by Dr. Samuel 
G. Hefelbower, professor of philosophy 
at Wagner College, and Mr. Charles T. 
Lark, attorney. Dr. Hefelbower was 
president of Gettysburg College from 
1904 to 1910; Mr. Lark is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the college. 

The baccalaureate sermon was de- 
livered Sunday, June 2, by Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president-elect of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary. 

The commencement address was 
given by Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools. After the address Dr. Han- 
son conferred the degrees. The follow- 
ing individuals received honorary de- 
grees from the college: Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
Gettysburg, Pa., Doctor of Laws; the 
Rev. A. C. Kanzinger, Ardmore, Pa.; 
the Rev. W. K. Diehl, Hagerstown, Md.; 
the Rev. C. A. Neal, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; the Rev. P. W. Quay, Westminster, 
Md.; the Rev. E. R. Hauser, Clearfield, 
Pa., Doctor of Divinity; Mr. C. L. S. 
Raby, Philadelphia, Pa. Doctor of 
Pedagogy; and Dr. J. E. Markel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Doctor of Science. 

GerorcE F. GuTMANN. 


MIDLAND 


EIGHTY-THREE persons received hon- 
ors at the fiftieth Commencement ex- 
ercises of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., May 29. Of this number 29 re- 
ceived earned degrees and five were 
awarded honorary degrees. The school 
of business gave diplomas to 11, the 
seminary to two and the school of busi- 
ness to 55, including 19 seniors. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was given to the Rev. Albert 
B. Schwertz, Sioux City, Iowa; the Rev. 
Henry I. Kohler, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
the Rev. Oliver F. Weaver, Denver, 
Colo.; the Rev. Thomas D. Rinde, Fre- 
mont. Judge C. B. Hextell, Des Moines, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


GRADUATION CLASS OF MIDLAND COLLEGE IN GOLDEN 
JUBILEE COMMENCEMENT 
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Although she completed her work in 
three years by attending summer ses- 
sions, Gertrude Wiencke of Auburn, 
Nebr., ranked first among Midland’s 
seniors this year with a quotient of 3.81, 
only .19 under perfect for her college 
work. Ten other students were grad- 
uated with honors. 

Only three of Midland’s seniors were 
without jobs or definite plans for 1940- 
41 when they received their degrees. 
Three have positions in business, 17 
have teaching jobs, one will be a news 
reporter and five will enter graduate 
or professional schools. The remaining 
three have prospects of jobs so that the 
class is expected to be placed 100 per 
cent by mid-summer. 

That Midland College is making def- 
inite forward steps under the leader- 
ship of President Fred C. Wiegman was 
the belief expressed by Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Education during 
a visit to Fremont in commencement 
week. Action of the Texas, Pacific and 
California synods to adopt Midland as 
their official school was cited by Dr. 
Wickey as the greatest achievement of 
Midland’s school year. As a result of 
the action of the three western and 
southwestern synods, Midland is now 
the official school of the seven synods 
of the United Lutheran Church west 
of the Missouri River. 

Increased support gained from the 
City of Fremont, beautification of the 
college campus, and improvement of 
the chapel atmosphere through instal- 
lation of churchly fixtures are other 
leading achievements of Dr. Wiegman’s 
first nine months in office. During his 
first eight months as Midland’s pres- 
ident, Dr. Wiegman traveled nearly 
19,000 miles, and delivered more than 
200 addresses and sermons. 


SEMINARY AUXILIARY IN 
ANNUAL SESSION 


THe Women’s Auxiliary of the Lu- 
theran Theological Semniary at Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz pres- 
ident, held its annual 
meeting in the Church of 
the Ascension, Mt. Airy, 
June 7. Sister Anna Ebert 
led the devotional service. 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, pres- 
ident of the seminary, ex- 
pressed appreciation for 
the auxiliary’s efforts on 
behalf of the seminary. 
“As important as the ma- 
terial aid, the dissemina- 
tion of information through 
the Church concerning the 
seminary, making the 
Church at large seminary- 
conscious, will be of tre- 
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mendous significance to both the sem- 
inary and the Church,” Dr. Reed con- 
cluded. 

The secretary reported that since 
June 2, 1939, when 150 women met in 
the chapel to organize an auxiliary, the 
organization has developed by leaps 
and bounds. Three major meetings 
were held during the year, in June, in 
October with 225 women present, and 
in February at a luncheon meeting 
with more than 300 in attendance. Five 
meetings of the executive committee 
were held. Dr. and Mrs. Reed were 
honored at an Inaugural and Anniver- 
sary Reception in October. Later in 
the year the auxiliary entertained for 
the seminary a convocation of about 
one hundred pastors. By October the 
auxiliary had grown 985 strong, all in- 
cluded as charter members. 

The financial secretary reported 1,136 
members and the treasurer reported a 
balance of $2,633.59. Mrs. Peter P. 
Hagan, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported receipt of $379.50 to 
date for the Graduate Hall project— 
raising $5,500 for Graduate Hall. 

“In this project there comes the first 
actual test of our loyalty, our tenacity 
and our resourcefulness. On every hand 
the men who are the seminary’s friends 
have been rejoicing in our potential 
strength. We will not disappoint them. 
The prospect of a capacity enrollment 
at the seminary next fall requires that 
our work on Graduate Hall be com- 
pleted without delay. Then, too, there 
are other opportunities awaiting our 
completion of this first major endeavor. 
These facts mean action now,” Mrs. 
Reinartz reported to the members. 

The nominating committee presented 
the names of the present officers for re- 
election, with the exception of Mrs. 
Windsor F. Cousins, recording secre- 
tary, who requested her release. The 
following were elected: President, Mrs. 
F. Eppling Reinartz; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. John C. Seegers, Mrs. Lillie C. 
Heist, and Mrs. Peter Hagan; recording 
secretary, Mrs. G. Elson Ruff; financial 
secretary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock; treas- 
urer, Mrs. John W. Doberstein. 

Tuetma S. Rurr, Sec. 


A DETROIT CHAPTER OF 
THE LUTHERAN NURSES’ 
GUILD 


TUESDAY evening, May 21, the Detroit 
Chapter of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild 
was organized. Lutheran nurses in the 
Detroit area had met under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. William Nies at devotional 


_and social meetings for the past several 


months, but in May final plans were 
made for the organization of the group, 
the adoption of a constitution and the 


Pre 


election of officers. The Guild was or- 
ganized with twenty charter members. 
The constitution is modeled after that 
of the national Lutheran Nurses’ Guild, 
and calls for regular monthly meet- 
ings. Committees have been appointed 
to plan the activities of the group. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Miss Evelyn Andersen, Kiefer Hospital, 
member of Salem Norwegian Lutheran 
Church; vice-president, Miss Ruth 
Lenz, Deaconess Hospital, a member of 
Mt. Zion, American Lutheran Church; 
secretary, Miss Helmi Garnell, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, member of Bethlehem 
Finnish Lutheran Church; and treas- 
urer, Miss Edna Holcomb, Woman's 
Hospital, member of Bethlehem Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church. The Advisory 
Council selected consists of the Rev. 
Harold L. Yochum, president of the 
Michigan District of the American Lu- 
theran Church; Dr. C. C. Birkelo, Kiefer 
Hospital, a member of Salem Norwegian 
Lutheran Church; and Sister Grace 
Boehling, institutional deaconess of 
Lutheran Charities. 

Even before its organization the De- 
troit group was represented at the Lu- 
theran Nurses’ luncheon in Philadel- 
phia, May 16, by Miss Mamie Turo- 
vaara of the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, who brought back to the group a 
report of the ANA conventions. 

Plans for the June meeting include 
a picnic after which the officers will 
be installed. 


CANADIAN LUTHERANS 
ORGANIZE 


Waterloo, Ontario. The Lutheran 
churches of Canada are creating an in- 
tersynodical organization to handle 
emergency needs which may develop 
because of the war. The editor of The 
Canada Lutheran thinks this commis- 
sion is especially important because it 
will tend to unify Canadian Lutheran- 
ism by correlating the activities of all 
churches. It will also serve an impor- 
tant function as an emergency relief 
organization—during peace or war. The 
following groups are co-operating in 
this venture: the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Synod, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, the United 
Danish Lutheran Church, the Icelandic 
Lutheran Synod, and three synods of 
the United Lutheran Church—the Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and Manitoba Synods. 


The election of the Rev. Dr. Horace 
Ford Martin, dean of the Western The- 
ological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., as 
president of the Biblical Seminary of 
New York was announced recently. Dr. 
Martin will take up his new duties 
August 15. 
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We are ready to supply 


PARISH EDUCATION 
MONTH MATERIALS 


Vhow Le Lets 


GEYSERS. A folder to encour- 
age each person and each group 
in the congregation to take a per- 
sonal part in reaching the un- 
reached. 


WALLET WISDOM. A folder 
to show the value of giving to 
the work of the Kingdom. 


CASTINGS. A folder to show 
the importance of developing the 
spiritual life of the individual. 


A TALK WITH MYSELF. A 
folder to emphasize the import- 
ance of everyone going to Sunday 
school. 


Whee 
Kecognition Guin 


Give to leaders at time of their 
installation. Useful as bookmark. 
Is a token of trust in those placed 
in key positions in the congre- 
gation. 


Folders are 45 cents per hundred. 
Recognition cards, 25 cents a 
dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia, S. C. Pittsburgh 
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What of God’s Goodness? 


Job Trusts God’s Goodness Through Hard Tests 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Job 2:1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for July 7 


Tue Book of Job is an old piece of 
strange poetry—strange to us because 
it neither looks nor sounds like poetry. 
It deals with a timely matter—just as 
much debated now as ever. What of 
God’s goodness, since the righteous 
suffer and the wicked prosper? Neither 
now nor in Job’s day was it said that 
the wicked never suffer and the right- 
eous never prosper. Then, as now, the 
desire was that the wicked always suf- 
fer and the righteous always prosper. 
It is the departure from this ideal that 
starts the discussion which ends in 
blaming it all on God. Divine injustice 
is declared a fact because a few good 
people have a hard lot, and a few bad 
people fare well. We make a general 
assertion on the basis of too few ob- 
servations. Like Job, a good many of 
us have difficulty in trusting God’s 
goodness when tests are hard, and, like 
Job, many of us refuse to doubt the 
goodness of God. 


The Case of Job 


Job was a prosperous, righteous man, 
not sinless before God, but blameless 
before man. He was a rich nobleman 
of the East. His standing and reputa- 
tion gave him broad acquaintance 
among the nobility of the Orient. He 
was the object of God’s grace and of 
Satan’s hatred. Satan sought to de- 
stroy his trust in God; God challenged 
Satan to supplant Job’s faith with 
doubt. Satan had no alternative; it was 
his business to take up the challenge. 
He did this with the boast of over-con- 
fidence. One failure did not take from 
Satan the necessity of testing Job. He 
must employ all his stealthy tricks and 
all his tempting power to make good 
his claims. Job was rich and _ sur- 
rounded with a fine family. All that 
heart could wish was at Job’s com- 
mand. He seemed immune to disaster, 
a veritable dweller in an untainted 
Eden. Job had friends who admired 
him, not alone because of his exalted 
standing but also for his personal 
worth. His character and conduct were 
related as good fruit to a flourishing 
tree. Job was a real man, and for his 
manliness he was magnetic, drawing 
distinguished people to him. His firm 
stand for God, his stubbornly persis- 
tent trust in God did not alienate peo- 
ple from him. He was not ridiculed 
for upholding God as long as all was 
well with him. It was when the heavy 
hand of adversity rested on him that 
Job was made fun of for sticking to 


God. Then they told him of the injus- 
tice of his God in punishing him, un- 
less the punishment was a sure evi- 
dence that Job was a great though 
secret sinner. 


The Test of Job 

Satan had his way, with certain lim- 
itations. Job’s property and family 
were tragically destroyed, but Job 
clung to God. He still believed God 
was wise and good and just. Satan 
argued with God for another chance to 
prove that Job’s trust was for a cause, 
that his trust would go as soon as his 
body was suffering with disease. The 
common belief then was that disease, 
all bodily affliction, was punishment 
for sin. Job had lived as free from sin 
as was possible. Satan knew that; so 
did God. It would be normal resent- 
ment of God on Job’s part if he turned 
from trusting God if his body was af- 
flicted. Satan’s plot was to upset Job’s 
confidence in God by persuading him 
that God was unjust. Satan’s plan 
sounded well; it looked like a winner. 
Though he had failed once, he was 
ready with another plan that proposed 
making Job’s body so full of loath- 
some, troublesome, painful disease that 
he would be ready to curse God. 

God granted Satan the right to carry 
out his plan, but Job’s life was to be 
spared. The description of Job’s suf- 
fering under the horrid disease, which 
seemed to make him too repulsive to 
associate with people, indicates that 


THINK OF THESE 


We may doubt God or trust Him; 
when we consider God’s dealings with 
us, we know which we should do. 


Satan plans to destroy our trust in 
God; will he succeed? He failed, we 
know, with Job. 


Nothing is more depressing than to 
doubt the wisdom and justice of God. 


Job is very real to us; we see so 
many of our traits in him, but we 
probably lack his trust in God. 


DAILY mo: peeing 


Job’s Piety. Job 1: 

In Favor with God. ee 1: 6-12. 

Tested by Adversity. Job 1: 13-22. 
. Job’s Integrity. Job 2: 1-13. 

Suffering BE ET to the Will of God. 

I Peter 4: 12-19. 

. Strong in the Lord. Ephesians 6: 10-16. 
The Victory of Faith. Psaim 13: 1-6. 
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Satan went as far as he could in trying 
to break down Job’s trust in God. Job 
regarded his affliction as cause for 
shame. He assumed the marks of a 
condemned man. He preferred being 
separated from people who knew him 
best. The test he had to endure was 
severe enough to shatter any bond of 
confidence that tied him to God. 

Job did not waver in his trust in 
God. He had some hard things to face. 
It was a severe jibe when his wife 
admonished him, sarcastically advised 
him to have a fling of anger and resent- 
ment at God. He would die anyway; 
his diseased body pointed to nothing 
else. So he might as well have the 
satisfaction of cursing his God, Who 
had turned against him, allowing Satan 
to bring on him such a loathsome af- 
fliction. Here was Job’s hard test. 
Could he stand up under it? Could he 
defy his wife’s seemingly wise coun- 
sel? Job’s faith in God met the issue 
triumphantly. “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” Job conquered 
whatever doubts, if any, may have 
found even temporary lodgement in 
his mind. The masterful victory of Job 
in this great test is the appeal the 
author of the book would emphasize, 
using the striking sentence: “In all this 
did not Job sin with his own lips.” 
Taking this remark in terms of the 
Biblical words, “Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” we 
safely conclude that Job’s heart was . 
right toward God. 


The Friends of Job 


By appointment the three friends 
came to Job when his body was so 
marred that he was not recognizable. 
They wanted to comfort him when 
they heard of all this evil that was 
come upon him. These men, called 
Job’s friends, probably were princes, 
wealthy and influential. They had a 
profound fellow feeling for Job. They 
came to philosophize with him, to get 
his mind off his trouble and to lead 
him to correct interpretation of his af- 
flictions. When they found him, he was 
such a pathetic sight that they had not 
the heart to start any discussion; they 
were overpowered by their emotions. 
They sat with him in significant, sym- 
pathetic silence for a week. “None 
spake a word to him.” We have learned 
that often silence is the most telling 
means of showing sincere sympathy. 
Afflictions are not to be discussed or 
argued about. Being silent does not in- 
dicate dumbness or lack of ability; it 
rather tells of a control that is sup- 
ported with a profound mind and a 
deep heart. Job’s friends do not seem 
to have helped him much, but it was 
their questions and comments that 
brought from Job the great statements 
in the Book of Job. 
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~The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


HIGH-POWERED 
EDUCATORS 


THE PRESS 
Lesson: John 21: 24, 25 


THOSE who sell newspapers consider 
their business little different from the 
selling of any other product. They 
must produce what the public wants. 
They must produce a reasonably re- 
liable newspaper. They must use all 
the latest skills that have been de- 
veloped in the printing business. They 
are not in business to reform the world, 
though many editors have high ideals 
for their papers. They will all go far 
in the promotion of things that seem to 
them good for their community and 
for their nation, but not too far. If they 
serve a party they will not be too par- 
ticular about tinting the news to the 
desired color. 


Some of the contributions of the 
newspapers to the public good are: they 
bring the news, local, national and 
world; they offer easy communication 
and so make the world smaller; through 
their ads they bring economy in buy- 
ing and selling; they mould public 
opinion through the editorial ‘pages; 
they offer worthwhile suggestions to 
home-makers and other specialized 
groups through their departments; they 
encourage wholesome sports; they are 
a medium of advertising for the church. 


Among the evil influences of the 
newspapers are: propaganda inspired 
by financial and other sinister in- 
fluences; dishonesty in ads; over-em- 
phasis on crimes; a decided lean to- 
ward the sensational; ruthless publicity 
of private life; shallow religious pol- 
icies; frequent lapses into vulgarity. 


The News 


The chief business of the newspaper 
ought to be the printing of news. News- 
papers, like the modern drug stores, 
have appropriated a much _ broader 
-. field. Our life today would be very 
difficult and very different if there were 
no knowledge of the news of the world 
in the average home. A democracy is 
especially dependent on honest news 
reporting. War of the “knock-down- 
and-carry-out” type, where the only 
rule seems to be to win, depends on the 
government-controlled newspapers to 
deceive the public. In a democracy it 
is necessary that the average man know 
enough of the world to vote intel- 
ligently on public questions. There the 
newspaper becomes a powerful medium 
for education in citizenship. Many good 


Americans have never had much op- 
portunity for education in the schools 
but are alert on public questions. Their 
education in world affairs has been 
received from the newspaper. 


Advertisements 

The “superior male” watches his wife 
pour over the ads in the newspaper 
with mingled feelings of amusement 
and anxiety. The intelligent housewife 
can be trusted, if he only knew it, and 
will save the family pocketbook con- 
siderable sums in a year by a careful 
study of the ads. The men folks need 
not pretend any great superiority, how- 
ever, for when they are shopping for 
something they particularly want, they 
too, if they are wise, will study the 
ads. Economy in both buying and sell- 
ing are attained through the ads in the 
daily papers. Ad writers should be re- 
minded frequently that honesty is the 
best policy, even in their business. 

Discussion: The responsibility of the 
advertising man: Can he be a sincere 
Christian and keep his job? 


Editorials 

We are told that editorial writing has 
degenerated. This is to be seriously 
doubted. Our present-day editors are 
as skilful writers as the editors of the 
past. But they have much to compete 
with in the radio and news reels. They 
do not stand alone as Horace Greely 
did in his generation. Editorials are 
skipped or skimmed by many readers. 
The more intelligent readers give them 
the consideration they deserve. They 
are a powerful factor in moulding pub- 
lic opinion. 

Discussion: The influence of the edi- 
torial pages of local newspapers: How 
do they rate by Christian standards? 


Departments 

“Advice to the Lovelorn” would not 
find a place among the helpful depart- 
ments in any newspaper. But there are 
departments and columns that bring 
real aid to the reader. Some news- 
papers have a column on the law for 
common folks; others give suggestions 
to the home-maker; still others offer 
ideas ‘for house building. Saturday 
papers usually feature a church page. 

Discussion: Departments in local pa- 
pers that appeal. How would you rate 
your church page? What improvement 
might be made in this feature? 


Sports 
One wonders as to the value of the 
sports pages. Yet there is something 


there of interest to most young folks. 
It is unfortunate that our modern sports 
are so highly commercialized. There 
is so much money made at the gate that 
publicity is bound to be biased by the 
commercial factor. 

Discussion: What is, and what is not 
worth reading on the sports page. 


Inspired Propaganda 


The newspapers do not have the com- 
manding influence in politics that they 
could boast at one time. Only a few 
years ago almost every newspaper in 
New York City opposed the re-election 
of the mayor. Yet he won with a com- 
fortable majority. The motion pictures 
that reveal the influences back of news- 
papers, even though in fiction, help to 
undermine public faith. No subject 
ever received shabbier treatment in 
the newspapers than prohibition. The 
policy of the publishers and editors of 
the majority of newspapers was so evi- 
dently biased * that one would have 
thought the public would have resisted 
it. But the contrary was true. 

These are dangerous days for prop- 
aganda. War so easily follows the stir- 
ring of national fears and_ hatreds. 

Vivid detailed accounts of crime are 
generators of crime. The urge for the 
sensational has led some newspapers 
to violate almost every standard of 
common morality. The private lives of 
vicious men and women are paraded 
before the eyes of the public. Confes- ° 
sions find eager buyers among certain 
publishers at so much per word. The 
newspaper, like the silver screen, 
easily becomes a suggestive influence 
for evil. Unfortunately the public buys 
this type of newspaper avidly. There 
is money in the nefarious business. 

Discussion might follow by criticism, 
favorable or otherwise, of one of your 
local newspapers on its treatment of 
crime. Give examples. 


Shallowness in Religion 


Most of the newspapers fail to give 
adequate coverage to religious news. 
A very broad humanitarianism usually 
governs the selection of news items. 
Some newspapers feature a Bible verse 
each day, or a syndicated sermonette 
or Sunday school lesson. The former, 
at least, has value; the latter is usually 
so shallow as to be of little interest. 
Reporting of religious news requires a 
reporter who understands and sym- 
pathizes with religion. It requires an 
editor who has Christian ideals. 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 7. Next, 
High-powered Educators—The Radio. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


AT THIS writing it is raining in Sas- 
katoon. That is news. The spring has 
been exceedingly dry. With little snow 
last winter and no spring rains the crop 
prospects seemed very dark indeed. 
Two weeks ago the grass on the prairie 
was dry as in August and every wind 
brought a dust storm. Men prayed for 
rain. Then came the rain! A week ago 
we had the most violent thunder storm 
here that I have experienced in west- 
ern Canada with a correspondingly 
heavy downpour of rain. Almost an 
inch fell. It was a Godsend, and surely 
God did send it. The effects were as- 
tonishing. During the last few days 
crops are reported to be in excellent 
condition; the grass on the prairie is 
growing; trees are showing luxuriant 
foliage. It is a new countryside. To- 
wards the end of the week people have 
been remarking that more rain was 
needed. A light rain is falling now and 
it has rained for several hours. God 
is good. 


Commencement at Saskatoon 


We had our graduation services at 
the seminary in Saskatoon. Three 
young men received their diplomas. It 
was an impressive occasion. Represen- 
tatives of the University of Saskatche- 
wan and all the Lutheran pastors of 
the city were present. The attendance 
was larger than usual. The graduates 
were Fred Gaertner, Ernest Koch and 
Reinhold Markwart. In addition to their 
diplomas prizes presented by thought- 
ful friends rewarded their special ef- 
forts. They are now available to the 
Church for service and may feel as- 
sured that there is work for them to 
do. It may seem to some that the times 
are not favorable for home mission ex- 
pansion, but is it not true that the 
travail of peoples has been the oppor- 
tunity of the church? Special atten- 
tion must be given to those who are 
anxious, and the more scattered they 
are the greater must be their lone- 
liness. Pastors know that many souls 
are not accessible to the Word of God 
until some crisis overtakes them. 
Therefore the Word should be offered 
with renewed diligence in times of war 
or economic adversity or epidemics of 
disease. Let home missionaries find all 
our people. 

One distressing problem in the mis- 
sionary situation that will not away is 
the financial one. People are not able 
—and sometimes not sufficiently inter- 
ested in their own spiritual welfare— 
to support adequately their own pas- 
tors. The church has tried many dif- 
ferent methods of dealing with the 
problem but, whatever the method, 


fundamentally money has to be secured 
and the unwilling giver is not beguiled 
by the method of approach. Until peo- 
ple can be led to the conviction that 
offerings of material gifts are the earn- 
est of a genuine spiritual life, financial 
problems will not be greatly simplified. 
It is the freewill offering, coming from 
the heart as well as the hand, that 
really matters. 


Cultivating Stewardship 


Why do not pastors more generally 
cultivate the “tithing” consciousness? 
There is so much religious history and 
so much current example for the prac- 
tice that it should not be difficult to 
discuss it. The application would not 
help much in congregations of poor 
people, but it would place at the dis- 
posal of Boards from communities of 
well-to-do church members amounts 
of money that would shock our Boards 
were they to come without warning. 
Giving as a result of constant direct 
appeals is often nothing more than a 
face-saving action that brings no bless- 
ing to the giver. A regular return to 
God of a definite portion of His mate- 
rial blessings, made as a part of a holy 
contract with God, is on an entirely 
different basis and will inevitably bring 
profound satisfaction to the conscien- 
tious steward. Too often, as most of 
us have observed, the members of 
large and wealthy congregations are 
not much concerned about giving be- 
cause a small amount from each of the 
many will provide for all their needs. 
Their giving is prompted by their own 
immediate needs and does not spring 
from a sense of stewardship. Such giv- 
ing brings little spiritual blessing: it is 
too self-centered. The steward of God’s 
favors will return his promised portion 
to God even though his own treasurer 
has to ask: “What shall I do with all 
the money that is coming in?” I have 
yet to find a single “tither’” who has 
regretted having adopted the system. 
Yes, I know: somebody is already cry- 
ing out: “That’s legalism!” It is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is the freewill con- 
tract with God made by the soul that is 
truly grateful for all God has done for 
him. 

How to finance mission work is not 
a peculiarly Lutheran problem. I am 
interested in the action taken recently 
by a Conference of the United Church 
of Canada. A resolution was passed 
urging the church to “mobilize the en- 
tire resources of the United Church of 
Canada behind the ministers of pas- 
torates,; both large and small.” “We 
should not have a locally supported 
ministry,” declared the mover of the 
resolution, “but one supported by the 
entire denomination.” The central fund 
would be supported from assessments 
on charges and ministers, from vol- 
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untary giving, anc from the revenues 
from endowments, legacies, etc. A sus- 
tentation fund would be set up within 
the church for the support of the min- 
istry. Special attention would be paid 
to pastors with excessive driving for 
Sunday appointments. 

One of the most annoying inconven- 
iences to which we are put on the cam- 
pus of our seminary at Saskatoon is 
the lack of waterworks. We are a half 
mile from the nearest city service and 
all our water, for all purposes, has to 
be purchased from the city and hauled 
to us by truck. When the seminary was 
established, the city was expanding 
rapidly, and it’ was confidently ex- 
pected that the municipal system would 
be extended within a very short time. 
The depression years put a stop to all 
expansion and the city found itself 
overwhelmed by debentures. Author- 
ity to issue any more was withdrawn 
and our pleas were met by the unsur- 
mountable reply: “We are not able!” 
Recently the Dominion Government 
established a large airport just outside 
of Saskatoon. A water system was 
needed but, as to us, the city declared: 
“We are not able to put it in!” The 
government, however, offered to pay 
for the installation of the system if the 
city would grant the use of the streets 
and do the work. A rebate of fifty per 
cent on all water charges was to be 
made by the city. On this basis the 
system is being installed. 


$7,000 and City Water 


We may have a similar arrangement. 
If we can find $7,000 or perhaps a little 
more, city water will be made available 
on our campus. The cost of plumbing 
in the buildings would be an additional 
outlay. Have we not friends in the 
Church able and willing to provide us 
with that $7,000? At the recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors a com- 
mittee was appointed with full power 
to proceed with the enterprise as soon 
as funds were made available. Our in- 
stitution is here to stay. More and 
more it is becoming the headquarters 
of Lutheran theological education in 
Canada. Can you imagine our situation 
without water? No fire protection; no 
means of watering flowers and lawns 
that we delight so much in having; un- 
der constant constraint to be saving in 
the use of water in the homes and other 
buildings! Now we may have all this 
changed for $7,000! This of course does 
not include sewage disposal, but we 
already have septic tanks and large 
institutions near the city have nothing 
better. The city engineer emphatically 
declared that the cost of a sewer would 
be prohibitive because it would have 
to be brought from a distant part of the 
city. Friends, will you find $7,000 and 
give us the comforts you have? 
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INDIA INKLINGS 
By the Rev. C. H. Swavely, Guntur 


AT a recent meeting at Lahore, the 
president of the Moslem League, Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, proposed as a means of 
settling the Hindu-Moslem troubles in 
India the setting up of a Muslim State 
in north India. This idea has been 
widely discussed in India, and sugges- 
tions have been made for the extension 
of such proposals to other sections of 
India; there has even been talk of a 
Dravidian state for south India. In gen- 
eral, however, public opinion does not 
seem unreservedly favorable to a cut- 
ting up of India into states of this kind 
and the transfer of population which 
such schemes would imply. 


C. F. Andrews 

The death of C. F. Andrews occurred 
at Calcutta April 5. Educated at Cam- 
bridge University, England, he came to 
India as a missionary in 1899 and joined 
the staff of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 
Later he associated himself with Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in his school at Santin- 
iketan. From that place he carried on 
his social and political activities on be- 
half of India, for which he became fa- 
mous. He is honored as the foremost 
among foreigners who have served 
India. Some years ago an Indian writer 
suggested that the initials of his name 
stood for “Christ’s Faithful Apostle.” 
He was the author of a number of 
books which have enjoyed great pop- 
ularity: Sadhu Sundar Singh, What I 
Owe to Christ, Mahatma Gandhi; just 
before his death he completed the 
manuscript of The Good Shepherd, 
which is to be published soon. 

Mr. Gandhi paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Andrews, saying that he was “one of 
the greatest and best Englishmen. And 
because he was a good son of England 
he became also a son of India. And he 
did it all for the name of humanity and 
for his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
I have not known a better man or a 
better Christian—C. F. Andrews.” 


Mission Council Meets 

At a meeting of the Mission Council 
held the last week of April it was de- 
cided that Mr. V. Ch. John should be 
permitted to retire as principal of the 
Andhra Christian College, Guntur, in 
June 1942, after a year’s sabbatical 
leave. Dr. H. H. Sipes will be the act- 
ing principal for the year 1941-42, after 
which he becomes the permanent prin- 
cipal of the college. 

The annual statistics of the U. L. C. 
Mission and the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church have just come from 
the press. They indicate a total bap- 
tized membership of the Church at the 
end of 1939 of 185,373. There has been 
a marked increase in the number of 


literates in the Andhra Church, largely 
as a result of the adult literary cam- 
paigns which are being conducted. 
There are now 45,626 literates in the 
Church, a gain of 5,125 over the pre- 
vious year. The percentage of literacy 
in the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is now about 24 per cent; the 
rate for all India is less than 10 per 
cent. 


Distressed Missions 

The German Missions Committee of 
the Federation of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches in India has just, de- 
cided to change its name to the Com- 
mittee on Distressed Missions, in view 
of the fact that the Scandinavian mis- 
sions have now been added to the list 
of those in difficult circumstances. The 
Scandinavian Lutheran missions near 
Calcutta, in central India, and in the 
Tamil area of South India, are now 
looking to Lutherans in America for 
relief, just as the German Breklum and 
Leipzig missions have been for a num- 
ber of months. 


MILWAUKEE MESSAGES 
By the Rev. A. G. Streich 


First Lutheran Church of West Allis, 
Wis., celebrated her fifteenth anniver- 
sary in a week of festivities. R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, delivered the 
sermon at the rededication service June 
9. The evening was given over to a 
musical by the combined choirs of the 
church. June 12 the anniversary ban- 
quet was held. J. F. Fedders, D.D., 
pastor of Lake Park Church, was the 
speaker. June 14 the Rev. William 
Niebling, pastor of St. Matthew’s, Wau- 
watosa, and also president of the Wis- 
consin Conference, spoke at the Com- 
munity Night Observance. 

The festivities closed with a full pro- 
gram Sunday, June 16. The Com- 
munion Service was at 10.30 A. M., 
the children’s program at 3.00 P. M., 
and at 7.30 P. M. the reunion of con- 
firmands, with the Rev. George Over- 
dier, pastor of Cudahy Lutheran 
Church, preaching the sermon. 

The objectives in connection with 
this celebraton are: 
1.To carry on a churchwide evan- 

gelistic program to reach as many of 

the unchurched of the community as 
possible. 

2.Every member communing in this 
anniversary year. 

3. Every member participating in the 
anniversary celebration. 

4, Regularity of attendance and contri- 
bution by every member. 

First Church was organized in June 
1925 by the Rev. B. C. Qually with 
twelve charter members. In 1931 the 
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congregation purchased the present 
property consisting of church and par- 
sonage. For this anniversary the church 
was remodeled and redecorated at a 
cost of approximately $3,000. (Its pres- 
ent membership is 388 confirmed and 
520 baptized members. The Sunday 
school enrollment is 248.) It has estab- 
lished a fine record for 1939 by increas- 
ing its benevolent offering by 50 per 
cent and also had 94 per cent of its 
membership commune during that 
period of time. Pastor Charles A. Miley 
is to be congratulated on his efforts 
and the excellent result attained. 


The Rev. William Niebling, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Conference 
of the Northwest Synod May 8. He re- 
places the Rev. J. I. Meck of Racine, 
who had served two terms and because 
of his many pastoral duties in his own 
church and the church at large felt 
duty bound to decline re-election. The 
new president is an able, alert and con- 
genial fellow who will keep Conference 
at its peak all the time. The Rev. I. R. 
Kraemer of Waukesha was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, having proved 
a worthy successor to himself by ful- 
filling all his duties in a masterful way. 


St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary. May 26 
Prof. P. H. Roth, D.D., president of the 
Northwestern Seminary, spoke at both 
morning services. May 27, the Rev. 
W. C. Stump, the field missionary who 
brought the congregation into ex- 
istence, spoke at the banquet. The con- 
gregation is making a fine showing and 
is carrying on a financial campaign with 
the anticipation of paying 50 per cent 
of its indebtedness. St. Matthew’s has 
always kept its benevolent giving near 
the 25 per cent mark of its budget. 


Nativity Church, Wauwatosa, the 
Rey. A. C. Baughman pastor, is busy 
finishing off the main floor of their 
church and furnishing it with new 
equipment. The congregation expects 
to have everything completed for ded- 
ication services in the fall. Thus far 
the congregation has worshiped in the 
basement of a neatly constructed red 
brick chapel. 


BROADCAST FROM CANADA 


Dr. N. Willison will broadcast a 
“Church of the Air” service over the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
network June 30, at 5.00 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. He will speak 
from Winnipeg. 

Dr. Willison is president of Sas- 
katoon Theological Seminary, which is 
located at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
He is an acknowledged authority on 
educational and civic affairs in the 
Dominion of Canada. 
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DR. KRAELING RETIRES 
FROM ACTIVE PASTORATE 


During more than half a centuury 
the name of E. J. C. Kraeling, D.D., has 
been connected with the pastorate of 
Zion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a name, 
incidentally, prominent in the councils 
of the United Lutheran Church, and of 
the German Lutheran populace of this 
metropolis. With deepest regret, there- 
fore, the congregation acquiesced in the 
resignation which Dr. Kraeling ten- 
dered two months ago, caused solely 
by his desire to make room for a 
younger man, which he thought the 
church, in its stride for greater things 
and to keep abreast of the times, stood 
in need of. At the same time the sec- 
ond pastor, E. J. Kraeling, Ph.D., who 
during the last twenty-five years had 
been an assistant to his father in caring 
for the flock, laid down his office in 
order that he might devote himself 
wholly to his work as professor in one 
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Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
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Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
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of the theological seminaries of the city. 

For a successor, the Rev. H. A. 
Kropp, who comes from Zion Church, 
and who during the last twenty years 
has been pastor of a prominent congre- 
gation in lower Manhattan, was elected. 

On Trinity Sunday, exactly 54 years 
after his coming to Zion Church, Dr. 
Kraeling preached his farewell sermon 
in the presence of a large congregation. 
At the close of this impressive service 
he was officially notified that the con- 
gregation had made him pastor emeri- 
tus. As a last token of gratitude and 
esteem, the president of Zion congre- 
gation presented Dr. Kraeling with a 
purse and wished him and his life’s 
companion a quiet and contented eve- 
ning of life. 

On the following Sunday, May 26, 
Pastor Kropp was installed. Upon ap- 
pointment by the president of the 
United Synod of New York, Dr. Sam- 
uel Trexler, and by request of the pas- 
tor-elect the act of installation was 
performed by the pastor emeritus, as- 
sisted by the father-in-law of Mr. 
Kropp, the Rev. George von Bosse, a 
well-known veteran minister of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

The formalities came to a close Tues- 
day night, May 28, with a reception 
which the Ladies’ Aid and the church 
council tendered the new pastor and 
his family. This was largely attended. 
Speakers for the evening were neigh- 
boring ministers and friends of Pastor 
and Mrs. Kropp. The closing remarks 
were made by the guest of honor, who 
also read letters of congratulation to 
the pastor and the congregation, by the 
president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence and a telegram from Dr. E. J. C. 
Kraeling, who, with Mrs. Kraeling, had 
meanwhile retired to their forest home 
in the Adirondacks. June 2 the new 
pastor preached his inaugural sermon. 


DR. SPANGLER HONORED 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Dr. Walter D. Spangler at 
St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Ill., was 
observed by the church in a three-day 
celebration May 26 to 28. 


275 Lutheran Children 


—Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and vacation happiness in God’s out-of-doors 
this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Town- 
ers, N. Y. 

—If good friends and Sunday schools will help 
with their gifts. Before taking your own vaca- 
tion send your “fresh-air contribution” to— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 
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The beautiful and imposing church, 
in the lovely suburb northwest of Chi- 
cago, was filled to capacity for the 
service May 26. A special bulletin on 
silver paper bore the pictures of Dr. 
and Mrs. Spangler on its cover, and re- 
counted on the back page the notable 
achievements of his twenty-five years’ 
ministry. The congratulations of the 
Church at large were brought by Dr. 
Armin George Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod and a member of the 
congregation. Congratulations and good 
wishes of St. Luke’s congregation were 
brought by Mr. Rolph Dokmo, vice- 
president of the congregation, who read 
letters of greeting from college and 
seminary friends and from officials of 
the Church. Thereafter he presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Spangler with beautiful 
wrist watches. 

A reception was held for Dr. and Mrs. 
Spangler on the evening of May 27, 
with Mr. Dokmo as toastmaster. Greet- 
ings were brought by Dr. C. E. Paulus 
of Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Conference; the 
Rev. Luther Mueller of Harvard, Ill, a 
son of the congregation; Dr. John M. 
Bramkamp of Maywood, Ill., a former 
member of the congregation who was 
president of synod when Dr. Spangler 
came to Park Ridge in 1915; Dr. Weng; 
and the local pastors of Park Ridge, 
including the pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who spoke very highly 
of Dr. Spangler as a neighbor and a 
spiritual leader of the community. 

May 28 the young people of the 
church were hosts at a testimonial ban- 
quet. A skit portrayed more youthful 
days in the lives of Dr. and Mrs. 
Spangler, and the address of the eve- 
ning was given by Dr. Weng. 

When Dr. Spangler came to Park 
Ridge, the mission which had been es- 
tablished by Dr. John F. Seibert had 
sixteen members. At the present time 
there are more than 800 confirmed 
members, and St. Luke’s is the largest 
congregation in Park Ridge, possessing 
a complete church plant which is 
valued at approximately $200,000. 

ARMIN GEO. WENG. 


CHARLESTON CHURCH 
ANNIVERSARIES 


Tue fifth anniversary of the ministry 
of the Rev. Clarence K. Derrick at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
was marked with a congregational get- 
together in the parish house May 22. 
The main auditorium was filled with 
members and interested friends. Mr. 
John W. Knobeloch, president of the 
congregation, presided, and extended 
words of greeting to and appreciation 
of the pastor. All the Lutheran min- 
isters of the city were present and 
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greetings were brought by Dr. George 
J. Gongaware, president of the Charles- 
ton Lutheran Ministerial Association. 
A forceful and inspiring message was 
brought by C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor of 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C. 
Music was furnished by the choir, a 
male quartet, and solos by Douglas 
Fritz of Columbia. Pastor and Mrs. 
Derrick were presented with a sub- 
stantial gift of money by the Women’s 
Guild through its president, Miss Eva 
Barkerding. The Guild was assisted in 
serving refreshments by the Young 
People’s Organization. 

A vacation Bible school was con- 
ducted jointly with St. Johannes 
Church, Dr. I. E. Long pastor, June 
17-28. 

June 2, 1940, St. Andrew’s com- 
memorated the Golden Jubilee of its 
Women’s Missionary Society. At the 
morning service the only living charter 
member, Mrs. W. H. Welch, was hon- 
ored, and spoke a few words; flowers 
were dedicated in memory of the other 
thirteen charter members who have 
entered the heavenly home, and the 
roll of the former officers was read. The 
pastor brought an appropriate message 
on “The Saving Salt of Society.” The 
special booklet for the day showed that 
the Women’s Missionary Society has 
grown from that humble beginning of 
14 members until today 43 per cent of 
the women of the church are actively 
lined up, this year’s statistics showing 
135 active members. The Society 
operates under the circle plan, having 
nine circles made up of women who 
can be actively enlisted, and one circle 
for the shut-ins and those who cannot 
attend meetings. Greetings were 
brought the Society from the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society through a 
letter from its president, Miss Marie 
Heinsohn, also messages of congratula- 
tions from the Charleston Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary Association and 
from the St. Barnabas Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Charleston. It was 
indeed a great jubilee occasion! 

In response to a letter to its members 
for “love gifts” to beautify the church 
home the members of St. Andrew’s 
generously responded. Over $800 has 
come in, and more will come in before 
‘the work is completed. 


PERSONAL 


Trinity CuHurcH, Baltimore, Md., en- 
tertained their pastor, Philip S. Bar- 
inger, D.D., at a testimonial dinner on 
the evening of June 5. The dinner was 
tendered the pastor in honor of his hav- 
ing received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from his alma mater, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
June 3. 

The congregation attended the din- 
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Roanoke College 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 

ginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-profes- 
sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. Strong depart- 


ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 


Founded 1842. Fully accredited by Southern 


ner in goodly numbers. The speakers 
were Dr. Foster U. Gift and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wade of the Baltimore Dea- 
coness Motherhouse; Mr. W. W. Weller, 
a prominent Lutheran layman from 
East Orange, N. J.; and Mr. Charles G. 
Reigner, author, and a former student 
of Dr. Baringer’s teaching days. 

The congregation presented Dr. Bar- 
inger with a monetary gift with which 
to purchase a new gown. 


The Rev. George E. Bowersox, Jr., 
was installed pastor of the Uniontown 
Charge, Md., in Baust Emmanuel 
Church. Prior to his installation in this 
parish he was assistant to the Rev. M. 
L. Clare of the First Lutheran Church, 
Apollo, Pa. The Rev. William E. Saltz- 
giver, pastor of St. Mary’s congrega- 
tion of Silver Run and former pastor 
of the Uniontown Charge, delivered the 
charge to the congregation; the Rev. 
Robert C. Benner of St. Paul’s, New- 
ville, Pa., delivered the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Max C. Huddle of 
Smithsburg, Md., president of the Mid- 
dle Conference of the Maryland Synod, 
officially installed the pastor. The Joint 
Council of the four churches of the 
Uniontown Charge attended the service 
as a group. 


Sunpay, June 9, the Rev. Theodore 
L. Fischer was installed as assistant 
pastor at Nativity Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Fischer’s father, the Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Fischer, professor at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Mount Airy, de- 
livered the charge to his son. The Rev. 
Bela Shetlock, president of the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, delivered 
the charge to the congregation and 
performed the act of installation. The 
Rev. Dr. John C. Fisher, pastor of the 
congregation, also took part in the 
service. 

Mr. Fischer was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1936; took grad- 
uate work in Princeton in 1937, and was 
graduated from the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Mount Airy May 
16 this year. He was ordained at the 
meeting of the Ministerium and took 
up his duties at Nativity June 1. 


Association of Colleges. 
For information, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 115th Year 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 
A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 
For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 
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Lutheran Church 
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(In the Heart of Manhattan) 


Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
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On the evening of June 19 a congre- 
gational reception for Mr. Fischer was 
held at the church. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium, 
was the guest speaker. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Great Kills, S. I, N. Y. A forward 
step in the history of Christ Church 
came May 9 with the purchase of a par- 
sonage. The newly purchased property 
adjoins the church and doubles the area 
of the land owned by the congregation. 
The Rev. Frank H: Nickel has been 
pastor of the congregation for eleven 
years. 


Tylerville, Pa. St. John’s Church of 
the Sugar Valley Pastorate, the Rev. 
Arthur Yeagy pastor, will receive a 
legacy of $1,500 to be held in trust, the 
interest to be devoted to the pastor’s 
salary. Provision has been made for 
the use of this trust fund in case this 
congregation should cease to exist. 
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MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue | Heel region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education; Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy. home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. ae and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


* 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH must be pre- 
served and spread ... the future of the 
world depends upon the ideals, spirit and 
effectiveness of schools like Midland. 


IT IS YOUR PRIVILEGE to direct Lu- 
theran young people to Midland and to 
give of your means for the advancement 
of its work—lifting the practical features 
of the religion of Jesus to supremacy in 
the lives of its students and thereby 
contributing to the attainment of nobler 
character. 


* 
Address your communications to 


Frep C. Wiecman, President 


IF YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


Failed to get into Camp Miller or 
Camp Hagan. 


CAMP OLDE MILLE LODGE FOR BOYS 
and CAMP SANKANAC FOR GIRLS can 
still accommodate a few. Under Lutheran 
supervision. 


For information write 


J. L. Swinehart, R. F. D. No. 1 
SPRING CITY, PA. 


INTEREST INCREASING 
IN MISSIONS 


Tue forty-fifth session of the 
Women’s Misionary Society of the Har- 
risburg District of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod was held May 9 in St. 
John’s Church, Steelton, Pa., the Rev. 
Hugh E. Yost pastor. The devotions, 
based on the theme of the convention, 
“Messengers of the Lord,” were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Yost. 

The reports of the presidents and the 
district superintendents and depart- 
ment secretaries showed all societies 
active, and in some cases growing. 

Mrs. Gordon Parker, missionary in 
Liberia, Africa, told of her home life 
and work in Africa, and Mrs. Henry 
Callister told about the migrant work 
in America. Mrs. D. Burt Smith, pres- 
ident of the synodical society, and Mrs. 
G. E. McCarney, president of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference Society, 
brought greetings. 

The new constitution of the society 
was read and held over until the meet- 
ing of 1941. Carriz V. Brown. 


BROTHERHOOD REPORTS 
100 NEW MEMBERS 


THE annual meeting of the Federated 
Lutheran Brotherhoods of the Hudson 
Valley was held May 9 at St. John’s 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., F. J. 
Baum, D.D., pastor. 

Close to 200 men attended the meet- 
ing, which was addressed by the Rev. 
Paul C. White, Ph.D., secretary of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Louis C. Smith, Albany; 
vice-presidents, George Quackenboss 
of Poughkeepsie and V. M. Obenhaus, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; recording secretary, 
James McGill, Albany; financial secre- 
tary, Adolph Duerschner, Troy; treas- 
urer, Kenneth Belnap, Hudson. 

The federation now has a member- 
ship of 685. More than 100 members 
were added during the past year. 

The next regular meeting will be held 
in the First Church, Albany, C. E. 


Susquehanna University 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the service 


of Christian higher education. 


CURRICULA: Liberal Arts 


Business 
Commercial Education 
Music 

For catalog write— 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., President 


RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


“Preparing Youth for True Leadership” 
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Frontz, D.D., pastor, September 12. The 
speaker will be Mr. William H. Stackel 
of Rochester, N. Y., prominent layman 
in the synod and the U. L. C. A. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 


A LUuTHERAN student area conference 
was held at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., the last Sunday in April. Schools 
represented were: Carolina, Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Meredith, North Carolina 
State, and Duke. 

Dr. Paul E. Scherer of New York 
City preached at the regular Duke 
Chapel service at 11.00 A. M., a section 
of the chapel being reserved for the 
Lutheran conference group. 

The speaker in the afternoon and at 
the banquet was the Rev. John Schmidt 
of Blacksburg, Va. 

Like the two preceding annual con- 
ferences in this area, held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the attend- 
ance was good, numbering 70 in all, 
about 50 being students. The addresses 
were splendid. Especially gratifying 
was the response in the afternoon dis- 
cussions. H. S. ScHRODER. 


DR. PETER PETERSON DEAD 


The Rev. Dr. Peter Peterson, for twenty- 
one years president of the Illinois Con- 
ference of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
died in Chicago 
June 3, follow- 
ing a brief ill- 
ness. He was 
seventy - four 
years old. Dr. 
Peterson became 
president - emer- 
itus of the Con- 
ference in April 
and was ap- 
pointed chaplain 
of the Augustana 
Hospital in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Peterson 
had also served 
as secretary of 
the National Lutheran Council. He was 
elected to represent the Augustana Synod 
as a commissioner when the Council was 
organized in 1918. During the most recent 
meeting of the commissioners mention 
was made of Dr. Peterson as one of the 
two men who had served the Council since 
its organization. 

He was born in Sweden in 1866, but 
soon afterward was brought to the United 
States. He attended Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minn., graduating in 
1892. Two years later he completed his 
theological training at Augustana The- 
ological Seminary in Rock Island, Ill. He 
was honored with the degree of Th.D. from 
this same institution in 1920. 

Following his ordination in 1894 he has 
held pastorates in Utah, Iowa, Minnesota 
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and Illinois. He was elected president of 
the Illinois Conference in 1919, served four 
five-year terms, and was drafted for a 
one-year term in 1939. He has served the 
Lutheran Church in many responsible 
positions. 

In 1926 Dr. Peterson was decorated by 
the King of Sweden with Knighthood of 
Royal Order of the North Star. 

He is survived by his widow, Mathilda; 
a son, Dr. Elmer T. Peterson, a professor 
at the University of Iowa, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Mildred Chindblom of Chicago 
and Mrs. Ruth Hanson of St. Paul, Minn. 
The family residence is at 820 Belle Plaine 
Avenue. 

The funeral service was held at Messiah 
Church, Lakeview, Chicago, June 7. Burial 
took place in Cokato, Minn., the following 
day.—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


ROYERSFORD CHURCH 
LOSES OUTSTANDING 
MEMBER 


In THE death of Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Finkbiner, Grace Lutheran Church, 
Royersford, Pa., lost a devoted member. 
A charter member, he was elected at the 
age of twenty-four to the first presidency 
of the “Lutheran Church and Sunday 
School Association of Royersford,” when 
it was organized April 7, 1890. 

For more than forty years he was super- 
intendent of the church school. Since 1914 
he served as treasurer of the congregation. 
He was appointed to every committee that 
directed the building operations for two 
church edifices, dedicated in 1892 and 1902, 
as well as for the parsonage, blessed in 
1938. 

For a half century Mr. Finkbiner was a 
spiritual force in his community. His un- 
failing optimism was manifested in the 
progress made by the various enterprises 
to which he gave time and energy. But 
his chief interest was Grace Church, whose 
destiny he helped mould for fifty years. 
In deep appreciation for this life of un- 
selfish service appropriate resolutions were 
adopted by the council of Grace Church. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. William Edgar Pierce 


Faithful to the last to the religious work in 
which he was an able and extremely active 
leader, William Edgar Pierce was found dead 
at the altar of St. Luke’s Church, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Saturday evening, June 8. In ill health 
for the past four months, Mr. Pierce’s condi- 
tion had recently seemed much improved. He 
had been quite active Saturday, and in the 
evening went to the church to arrange the 
flowers for Sunday services. While performing 

is task he was stricken and died, and later 
was found by his wife. 

William Edgar Pierce was born December 17, 
1877, in the town of Florida, N. Y., and lived 
in that vicinity while a boy. He was a son of 
Charles and Frederika Pierce. After attending 
school in Fonda, he was graduated from the 
Johnstown High School and completed his 
studies at Hartwick Seminary. While at the 
seminary he preached at Starkville and Freys- 
bush. His first pastorate was at Chatham, N. Y. 
From there he went to Cumberland, Md., and 
in 1911 moved to Amsterdam as pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church. During his long service of 


-thirty years in this community the church has 


enjoyed a steady growth. 

lizing the inadequacy of the edifice on 
Guy Park Avenue, due to increasing member- 
ship, Mr. Pierce looked forward to a church 
ch would be modern and of a size to care 


for the services and the many departmental - 
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activities of the parish. He gave unsparingly of 
his time, strength and ability to bring about 
the fulfillment of his dream. Last year saw the 
fruition of his labors in the erection of the 
present building at Division and Pine Streets. 

Mr. Pierce had served as president of the 
conference, was a member of the Mohawk Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association and the Amster- 
dam Ministerial Association. His influence ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of his parish. His 
geniality and sincerity were felt by all who 
eame in contact with him, and he numbered 
among his friends people of many faiths and 
creeds. He stood uncompromisingly for civic 
betterment and aspired to raise to a loftier 
plane the spiritual life of the community. 

Mr. Pierce is survived by his wife, Catherine 
J. Hasting, whom he married September 12, 
1906, and four nephews. 

The funeral service was held in St. Luke’s 
Church. The Rev. Wilmer M. Zuehlke, secre- 
tary of the Mohawk Valley Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, read the service, and the Rev. H. D. 
Shimer of Schenectady preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Frank T. Rhodes spoke briefly in 
tribute to Mr. Pierce, representing the Min- 
isters’ Association, and the Rev. Frederick 
Noeldeke, secretary of the United Synod of New 
York, spoke in behalf of the synod. The Rev. 
C. L. Schaertel of Gloversville offered the 
prayer; the Rev. George L. Ackerly of Renssa- 
laer presided at the organ and, as president of 
the Eastern Conference of the synod, was in 
charge of the committal service at the Johns- 
town Cemetery, where interment took place. 


Lucy Switzer Roof 


daughter of the Rev. Joseph A. and Caroline S. 
Roof, was born at St. Paul, Ohio, September 5, 
1863, and departed this life April 30, 1940. For 
many years her father was a faithful pastor 
of the old Joint Synod of Ohio and later of the 
District Synod of Ohio of the General Council. 
When Miss Roof was two years old her family 
moved to Newcomerstown, Ohio, and later to 
Jewett, Ohio. After the death of her father in 
1895, Miss Roof moved with her mother and 
sister to Columbus, Ohio, where she resided 
until the time of her death, with the exception 
of a few years spent at Greenville, Pa., with a 
sister, Mrs. Wilson Yeisley. 

Miss Roof was graduated from college at 
Lebanon, Ohio, in 1887, after which she taught 
school in Illinois and Missouri. From 1922 to 
1928 she was the parish worker of the First 
English Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

In her will Miss Roof bequeathed $1,000 to 
the First English Lutheran Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, and $500 each to the following agencies 
of our Church: Wittenberg College, the Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home, the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief. 

May 2 the funeral was conducted from_the 
First English Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
by the pastor, Dr. Lewis P. Speaker. Interment 
took place at Circleville, Ohio. Miss Roof was 
an unusual person, a true steward of the Lord, 
a friend of all in need, and one who truly lived 
a life of self-forgetfulness. A large number of 
friends of the First Church are now planning 
a suitable memorial for this noble Christian 
women whose memory will always remain 
fresh in the minds of all who knew ae . 


MIDLAND ASSEMBLY AND NEBRASKA 
WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The joint meeting of the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers and the annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Nebraska Synod will be held in Fremont, Nebr., 
July 28 to August 2 inclusive. , 

; Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, Publicity Chairman. 


WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as the new 
address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN many dollars 
since the Post-Office Department now makes a charge of two 
cents for reporting a change of address to the publisher, which 
formerly was done free. Your co-operation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


“The central issue of 
Christian theology.” 
—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


By PAUL 
LEHMANN 


cORGIVENES? 


“Professor Lehmann has 


thought the problem through 
with an intellectual vigor and 
profundity, and with a sure 
grasp of all the significant is- 
sues which marks him as one 
of the most promising of our 
younger theologians,” writes 
Dr. Niebuhr in his Foreword. 
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Most people like to know 


THE LUTHERAN 


whore lie money. goes 


We believe most church members are gen- 
erous in giving to great Christian causes if 
they really know why they are asked to 


give. 


We must constantly use every possible 
means of describing to our people the great 


needs that are knocking at our doors. 


LUTHERAN STEWARDSHIP MES- 
SAGE ENVELOPES are an effective means 
of telling the story of the work our Church 


must be doing. 


These envelopes are containers for weekly 
offerings, supplied in several sizes, with 
name of church and other data imprinted. 
But they are not ordinary envelopes. Each 
one has a message, printed on the back, 


describing some phase of the work of the 


‘United Lutheran Church. The envelopes 


tell how benevolence contributions are 
used, what the work of the Church really 


is, where the money goes. 


White for information 


Plan to use Lutheran Stewardship Message 


Envelopes in 1941. 
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